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Toy Animals add interest and realism 
to your farm study projects — 


BRADLEY’S 
TOY ANIMALS 


are cut from wood in accurate shapes and 


sizes, covered with lithographed 


papers showing animals in their natural 
colors, including correct details of features 
and physical characteristics—which set in 
wooden bases. The colored designs adhere 
firmly to the base and will not peel or rub 
off from dampness or ordinary usage. Made 


in one set, as follows: 


S-42—DOMESTIC ANIMAL. Fifteen animals: Horse, Cow, Sheep, 


er, Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Cat, Dog, Drake, Calf. Assorted, one each 
Price, per box 


DRAWING DESIGNS — OUTLINE TO COLOR 


For Primary GRADES 


8247—Birds, animals, flowers, fruit, children, houses and scenes illus- 
trating childhood activities, all drawn in simple design with few lines. 
This set of fifty sheets of outline pictures is adapted to water color 
and crayon work in all lower grades. The great miscellany of subjects 


Pig, Donkey, Goat, Hen, Roost- 
in box. Box size 12144” x 814”. 


provides a new subject each day for forty-eight days without repeti- 


tion. Size, 6” x 9”. 
Price, each 


Order from _ your 


School Supply Dealer 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting 
beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 
rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- 
ican life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 


. Onby 60¢ 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a 
class project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, — 


Ch 


MASS. 


.. Postpaid $0.40 ~ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 


* * * * * * 


WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 


forces for Surgical Instruments 
have been taking most of our 
production. 


Everything possible is being done 
to produce Acme School Scissors 
with our limited facilities, and if 
you are asked to accept substitu- 
tions, we know you will realize the 
situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 
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These people 
buy a battleship 


— every week ! 


Meet John S——— and Mary D——— 


John works at an electronics plant on 
Long Island, and makes $85 a week. Al- 
most 16% of it goes into War Bonds. 


Mary has been driving rivets into the 
hide of one bomber after another out at 
an airplane plant on the West Coast. 
She makes $55 a week, and puts 14% 
of it into War Bonds. 


John and Mary are typical of more 
than 27 million Americans on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan who, every single 
month, put a half a BILLION dollars 
into War Bonds. That’s enough to buy 


You've backed the attack—now speed the Victory!. " 


one of those hundred-million-dollar bat- 
tleships every week, with enough money 
for an aircraft carrier and three or four 
cruisers left over. 


In addition, John and Mary and the 
other people on the Payroll Plan have 
been among the biggest buyers of extra 
Bonds in every War Loan Drive. 


When you come to figure out the total 
job that John and Mary have done, it’s 
a little staggering. 


They’ve made the Payroll Savings 
Plan the backbone of the whole War 
Bond-selling program. 


They’ ve helped keep prices down and 
lick inflation. 


They’ ve financed a good share of our 
war effort all by themselves, and they’ve 
tucked away billions of dollars in sav- 
ings that are going to come in mighty 
handy for both them and their country 
later on. 


When this war is finally won, and we 
start giving credit where 
credit is due, don’t forget 
John and Mary. After the 
fighting men, they deserve a 
place right at the top of the 
list. They’ve earned it. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For a Simple 
Medium of Creative 
Art Expression... 


BRADLEY’S FINGER PAINT 


Children take to the unrestrained sweeping 
movements of this type of art with its sur- 
prisingly beautiful effects. 

@ te @ plastic paint of creamy consistency, 
absolutely harmiess, ond washes off the hands 
comm, R to be used as it comes from the 

Six rs: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
and Black. 


Order from your nearest distributor 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Chicago: 81! So. Wabash Ave. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Cengress March 
3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1944, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 

All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 

-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 

Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month’s issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 

etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. 
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Away in a Manger 


A “Christmas Crib” Activity 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


hundred years ago, 
St Francis of Assisi, a very lov- 
able, devout saint, wanted to teach 
the Christmas story especially to 
children, and to the simple folks 
WHO COULD NOT READ. So 
with the help of a friend, a sculp- 
tor, Giovanni Vellita, he created 
the “Christmas Crib”—an actual 
animated representation of the 
story of the birth of the Christ 
Child, of the world’s greatest 
event. This first Christmas Crib 
was set up in Greccio, Italy, in 
1223. The idea of dramatizing the 
Christmas story thus, became so 
popular that it spread all over Eu- 
rope. During the next three cen- 
turies, the idea was used in homes 
as well as Churches until it be- 
came a common custom for a fam- 
ily to own one or more Cribs. It is 
known as a “Creche” to the chil- 
dren of France, a “Presepio” to 
the Italians. Moravians call it a 
Christmas Putz. It is a charming 
custom wherever it is done to hon- 
or the little Christ Child. In Eu- 
rope, even kings and queens de- 
lighted in making their own 
Christmas Cribs. Chas. III of 
Bourbon set up his very elaborate, 
ornate one, annually in the royal 
palace. The rich people used ex- 
quisite materials to dress their 
figurines in gorgeous clothes with 
elaborate detail. The poor people 
made sweet, simple, cheap ones 
staging the nativity, no two alike. 
The pictorial appeal was equally 
effective to them all. The tender 


story, however it is presented has 
the same appeal. In Europe, today, 
some folks set the Christmas Crib 
under the Christmas tree, some in 
the center of the dining room ta- 
ble. Some more elaborate Cribs 
are built out of doors. 


Long Long Ago 
Winds thru the olive trees 
Softly did blow, 
Round little Bethlehem 
Long, long ago. 


Sheep on the hillside lay 
Whither than snow 

Shepherds were watching them, 
Long, long ago. 


Then from the happy sky, 
Angels bent low 

Singing their songs of joy, 
Long, long ago. 


For in a manger bed, 
Cradled we know, 
Christ came to Bethlehem, 
Long, long ago. 
—Anonymous. 


Purpose of Activity 


The purpose of this Activity is 
to make one more opportunity for 
little creative hands to develop a 
definite something that will satis- 
fy both a spiritual longing and an 
artistic urge. In these days of oc- 
cupational therapy, one never 
knows when this knowledge may 
be a source of real service to a 
child of today. Working out a min- 
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iature animated stage set may 
give definite opportunity to one of 
our littlest to express a real artis- 
tic gift. At least it will stimulate 
his imagination and through it, 
his heart will find simple satisfac- 
tion in this humble stable scene. 
As a Chinese proverb puts it, 
“One picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words.” And it is an attrac- 
tive way to offer devotional in- 
struction. 


How to Make a Christmas Crib 
for Home, School or* Sunday 
School 


The nativity scene may be 
staged in a box, open in the front. 
This box serves as the stable. Scat- 
ter straw over the roof and over 
the floor. The size of the box reg- 
ulates the size of the figurines 
which may be made free-hand of 
cardboard (these are the sim- 
plest) or of wood, wax, terra cot- 
ta, papier-mache, or clay. Or the 
figures may be tiny dolls from 
the “5 and 10.” If you make your 
figures out of cardboard the fol- 
lowing paints may be used for the 
clothes: 

Babe—White, yellow about the 
head. 

Mary—Blue dress, white head- 
dress. 

Joseph—brown robe, 
turban. 

Ox—Brown. 

Ass—Grey. 

Lamb—White. 

Angel—White, strung up by 
thread. 

Shepherds — Gray-brown, tur- 
bans of different colors. 

Wise Men—Gorgeous colors. 

Star above Manger—Strung up 
by thread. 

A tiny light may be concealed in 
the roof of the stable so the light 
can fall on the Manger. 


orange 


Outstanding Christmas Cribs in 
Existence Today 

1. One made by Chas. III** of 
Bourbon, in the Historical Mu- 
seum near Naples. 

2. A fine collection in Oberam- 
mergau owned by Sebastian Lang. 

3. Most important collection in 
the world is in the Bavarian Na- 
tional Museum in Munich. 

4. Enrico Caruso owned a val- 
uable collection of Crib figures. 

5. One of the finest, charming 
Christmas Clubs in America is 
owned by the University of Kan- 
sas—W. B. Thayer Memorial col- 
lection. 


*Church Publishing Houses and Department 
Stores offer some attractive Christmas Cribs and 
figurine patterns for sale. 
~**Story of this Christmas Crib in December 
1931—-Theatre Arts. 
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6. The group by Rosselino in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York is very sweet and 
simple. 


Christmas Cribs are the real 
origin of: 


Christmas Mystery Plays 
Christmas Carols 


Pictures Every Child Should Know 


The Sistine Madonna .. . Raphael 
Madonna of the Chair . . . Raphael 
Madonna and Child with Two 
Angels..... Fra Filippo Lippi 
Hoty ........... Corregio 
Adoration of the Shepherds 


Murillo 
The Flight into Egypt 
Bernhard Plockhorst 


Bibliography 
Books: 


The Home Book of Christmas, 
edited by May Lamberton Becker. 

1001 Christmas Tacts and Fan- 
cies, Alfred Carl Hottes. 
Articles: 

Christmas Cribs — Mediaeval 
Nativity Groups, Margaret Whit- 
temore. 

Arts and Decoration, December, 
1929. 


A MOTHER IS A LOVELY 
FRIEND 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


A mother is a lovely friend, 
But mine seems best to me. 

I hope that I may sometimes be 

As kind and good as she! 


My Mother has the sweetest ways, 
I’m sure it must be so. 

She has the very kindest face 

Of any one I know! 


do, 
The pleasant things to say, 


She knows exciting things to tell 


And many games to play. 


My Mother is a lovely friend, 
She’s sweet and good and fine; 

We seem to suit each other so, 

I’m glad that she is mine! 


She knows the kindest things to 


A December Problem, Martha 
Ann Walker. 
School Arts, December, 1929. 
oo Presepio, Dorothy Nevile 
s. 


Theatre Arts Monthly, Decem- 
ber 1931. 

Art in Christmas Cribs, Philipp 
Kester. 

International Studio, December 
1923 

Santons, Mabel M. Swan. 


The House Beautiful, December 
1929. 


A Christmas Crib Carved of 
Soap, Doris Hudson Moss. 
1929. 

American Home, 
1937. 

The Christmas Putz of Bethle- 
hem, Theodosia Walton. 

Ladies Home Journal, Decem- 
ber 1926. 

*Christmas 
Eulalia Gough. 

School Arts, November 1937. 

Christmas Mangers, Emma 
Ernestine Porter. 

Century Magazine, 
1908. 


*A darling very simple little play at the end 
to use Marionettes. 


December 


Marionettes, A. 


December 


5 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


EMILIE POULSSON 


Once a little baby lay 

Cradled on the fragrant hay, 
Long ago on Christmas; 

Stranver bed a babe ne’er found, 

Wondering cattle stood around, 
Long ago on Christmas. 


By the shining vision taught 


Shepherds for the Christ child 
sought; 


Long ago on Christmas. 
Guided in a starlit way, 
Wise men came their gifts to pay, 
Long ago on Christmas. 


And today the whole glad earth, 

Praises God for that child’s birth, 
Long ago on Christmas. 

For the Life, the Truth, the Way, 

Came to bless the earth that day, 
Long ago on Christmas. 


H. ieee Roberts photo 
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Group Story-Telling 
at Christmas Time 


Tux older boys and girls of 
Tyler School received valuable 
training and gave much joy to 
elasses of younger children dur- 
ing the Christmas season by 
group story telling. Five or six 
children together presented each 
story. 


The Little Blue Dishes 
(Author Unknown) 

Five boys and girls worked on 
this story. One was the reader 
and the others took the parts of 
Peterkin, Gretchen, Hans, and 
the toy man. 

READER: 

We are going to tell you the 
story of The Little Blue Dishes. 
Once upon a time there was a 
poor woodcutter who lived with 
his wife and three children in a 
forest in Germany. There was a 
big boy called Hans and a little 
boy named Peterkin and a dear 
little sister named Gretchen, just 
five years old. Christmas came 
and the children went to the toy 
shop to look at all the toys. 

PETERKIN: 

Gretchen, what do you like best? 

GRETCHEN : 

Oh! that little box of blue dishes. 
That is the very best of all. 

READER: 

On Christmas Eve the children 
hung up their stockings, although 
their mother had said that they 
were so poor they could not have 
much this Christmas. Hans ran 
out after supper to play with the 
big boys. Gretchen and Peterkin 
gat talking before the fire about 
the Christmas toys and especially 
about the box of blue dishes. By 
and by Gretchen ran off to bed 
and was soon asleep. Peterkin 
ran to look in his bank. Only one 
penny, but he took it and ran 
quickly to the toy shop. 

PETERKIN: 

What have you for a penny? 

THE TOY MAN: 

a small heart with a picture 


PETERKIN: 
But I want that set of blue dishes. 
Toy MAN: 
Oh, they cost ten cents. 
READER : 
So Peterkin bought the candy 
heart and put it in Gretchen’s 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


stocking and then Peterkin ran 
off to bed. Pretty soon Hans came 
home. He was cold and hungry. 
When he saw Gretchen’s stocking, 
he peeked in, then put his hand 
in and drew out the candy heart. 
HANS: 
Oh, how good this smells! 
READER: 
Before you could say a word 
Hans had eaten the candy heart. 
HANS: 
Oh dear, that was for Gretchen 
for Christmas. I’ll run and buy 
something else for her. I have ten 
pennies to spend for her. 
Toy MAN: 
What can I do for you? 
HANS: 
What have you for ten pennies? 
Toy MAN: 
Well, I’m almost sold out. But 
here in this little box is a set of 
blue dishes. 
HANS: 
I will take them. 
READER: 
Hans ran home and put the 
dishes in Gretchen’s_ stocking. 
Then he went to bed. Early in the 
morning the children came run- 
ning downstairs. 
GRETCHEN: 
Oh! Look at my stocking. The 
little blue dishes—just what I 
wanted. 
READER: 
But Peterkin could never under- 
stand how his candy heart 
changed into a box of blue dishes. 
Can you? 


The Golden Cobwebs 
(Old Folk Tale) 

Another group of boys and 
girls told this story as follows: 

READER: 
Far across the sea, a great 
Christmas tree stood all alone in 
the children’s room of a fine 
house. 

CHRISTMAS TREE: 
I wonder why the children do not 
come to see me. I am sure they 
would clap their hands and shout. 

HOUSEMOTHER: 
We must not let the children see 
the tree before Christmas morn- 
ing. 

READER: 
So the children had to play out of 
doors or in other rooms of the 
fine house. But many other little 


people in the house, we are told, 
had seen the wonderful tree. 

Pussy CAT: 
Me-ow! Me-ow! I saw it with my 
own eyes. 

TINY KITTEN: 
Mew! Mew! I saw it, too. 

GLAD Doc: 
Bow, wow! Bow, wow! I saw it. 

SWEET SONG BIRD: 
Tweet, tweet! I saw it. 

READER : 
Even the teeny tiny mice had 
seen the wonderful tree when 
Pussy Cat was away. But what 
de you think? The little gray 
spiders had not seen the Christ- 
mas tree! What could they do, 
poor little things? For, you know, 
the housemother frightened them 
all away. Just before Christmas 
she always swept and scrubbed. 
Then she dusted the whole house. 
How all the little gray spiders 
had to run then! Some ran to 
their homes in the old attic. Some 
ran to their homes in the dark 
cellar. How frightened they were! 
And how they all ran! That was 
why they had not seen the beau- 
tiful Christmas tree. 

WISE FATHER SPIDER: 
We must see the beautiful tree. 

ALL THE LITTLE GRAY SPIDERS: 
We want to see the wonderful 
tree. 

GOOD MOTHER SPIDER: 
The Christmas Fairy will help us, 
I know. Let us tell her all about 
it. 

READER: 
So at last they went to the Christ- 
mas Fairy. 

SPIDERS : 
All the other house people can see 
the wonderful Christmas tree, 
but we had to run away. We can- 
not see it. Oh, help us, dear, kind 
Christmas Fairy ! 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY: 
I shall help you to see the won- 
derful Christmas tree. 

READER: 
The day before Christmas, the 
kind Fairy let all the little spiders 
see the wonderful tree. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY: 
There is no one in the big room 
now. Look as long as you like. 

READER: 
Then how the little gray spiders 
ran quickly down the attic stairs! 
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Quickly up the dark cellar stairs 
they came. They ran through the 
long halls into the children’s 
room. And Oh, how they opened 
their eyes! 

FATHER SPIDER: 
See the popcorn and nuts! 

MOTHER SPIDER: 
See the pretty candles! 

BABY SPIDER: 
Oh, see the toys and the candies! 

READER: 
Soon they ran up the tree to see 
the pretty things better. All over 
the tree they ran. Then they 
looked at each and every candle, 
and toy, and bit of candy. They 
ran up and down every branch 
and twig. They looked at the tree 
as long as they liked. 

SPIDERS: 
We, too, are happy now. We, too, 
have seen everything. 

READER: 
Then came the Christmas Fairy. 
Now, what do you think she saw? 
The tree was almost white with 
cobwebs! Everywhere the little 
spiders had left their tiny webs. 
Every drum, and doll, and candy 
box was covered. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY: 
This will never do! Just think of 
a tree all covered with cobwebs. 

READER: 
So the Christmas Fairy held out 
her pretty wand and turned each 
spider web into a shining thread 
of gold. “Oh, see the beautiful 
Christmas tree!’ shouted the 
children the next morning. And 
they thanked the Christmas 
— for the wonderful gift of 
gold. 


The Four Wishes 
(Danish Fairy Tale) 


A third group told this story 
aS follows: 

READER: 
One Christmas Eve, two stran- 
gers came to a village. They 
knocked at the door of a rich 
farmer, and asked if they might 
spend the night in his house. 

THE FARMER: 
No, indeed, we have no room for 
beggars. Go away from here! 

ER: 

The two strangers went down the 
hill till they came to a hut where 
the poor farm laborers lived. 
They knocked at the door, and 
asked if they might spend the 
night. The farm laborer and his 
wife had only one bed in the little 
house, but they invited the stran- 
gers in. The strangers slept on 
the bed and the laborers slept 
upon the floor. The next day was 
Christmas, and the farm laborer 
and his wife said that the stran- 


gers must stay with them for the 
day. So they stayed, and all went 
to church together; and they had 
a very happy day. 

STRANGERS: 
How many horns had the little 
goat? 

MAN: 
Why, two. 

STRANGERS: 
Then for your kindness to us you 
and your wife may have two 
wishes, one each. 

MAN AND WIFE: 
We are very happy, as we are. 
We wish nothing more. 

STRANGERS: 
Then, goodbye! We will come to 
visit you again next Christmas 
Eve. 

READER: 
From that day on, everything 
went well with the farm laborer 
and his wife. Their hens laid 
more eggs than any in the coun- 
try. They had better milk and 
fatter pigs and finer sheep. Soon 
the poor farm laborers were no 
longer poor at all. They told the 
people in the village all about the 
kind strangers and the two 
wishes. The rich farmers heard 
the story. They came and asked 
the farm laborers to send the two 
strangers up the hill, when they 
should come on the next Christ- 
mas Eve. The farm laborers 
promised to do so. 

READER: 
When the next Christmas Eve 
came, the two strangers knocked 
at the door of the little house, as 
they had promised, but the poor 
laborers sent them up the hill to 
the big farmhouse. So again they 
went and knocked at the rich 
farmer’s door. This time there 
was a grand welcome for them. 
They had the best bed in the 
house. 

FARMER: 
We would like to have you spend 
Christmas at our house. 

STRANGERS : 
Thank you, but we would like to 
go to church. 

FARMER: 
Then I must drive you to church. 

STRANGER: 
Did you kill the ox for us? 

FARMER: 
Yes, yes, indeed, we did! 

STRANGER: 
How many horns had the ox? 

FARMER: 
Well it was a very strange ox. It 
had four horns. 

STRANGER: 
Then you and your wife may 
have four wishes, two each. 


EADER : 
The farmer took the strangers to 
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church, and started back home. 
He wanted to talk over with his 
wife what they should wish, and 
he could not drive fast enough. 
He beat the horses, and pulled at 
them. At last one of the horses 
fell. He pulled it up and started 
on. Then the other horse fell. He 
pulled that one up, but by this 
time, he was angry. 

FARMER: 
Get up, get up! Oh, I wish the 
elves would take you both! 

READER: 
Whisk! the horses were gone! 
The farmer stared and rubbed 
his eyes, but there was no help 
for it. He had wished a wish and 
the horses were gone. There was 
nothing to do but put the harness 
over his shoulder and walk to- 
ward home. His wife was watch- 
ing for him, but he was gone so 
long that she grew tired of wait- 
ing. 

FARMER’S WIFE: 
I wish the lazy man was here 
now! 

READER: 
Whisk! The farmer shot through 
the air, and there he stood before 
her, red and angry, with the har- 
ness on his shoulders. 

FARMER’S WIFE: 
What in the world are you doing 
with that harness? 

FARMER: 
WHY in the world did you wish 
me here? 

WIFE: 
Why are you so stupid? 

FARMER: 
Stupid, indeed! You brought this 
bad luck upon us. Why did you 
make me tell a lie? It was you 
who wanted me to say “four 
horns.” Four horns, indeed! I 
wish two of them were sticking 
on your head! 

READER: 
The wife put her hands up to her 
head and the farmer tried to 
change his wish, but it was toe 
late. There were two horns stick- 
ing right up through her hair. 

FARMER: 
Oh, dear little wife, do not mind 
the horns. We have only one wish 
left, and that is yours. Just wish 
for a pot of gold, and we shall 
be all right. 

WIFE: 
Much good a pot of gold would 
do me with these things sticking 
out of my head. I wish they were 
gone now. 

READER: 
At once the horns were gone; and 
the four wishes were gone, too; 
and so were the two fine horses; 
and so was the ox. 


Because teachers every- 
where are asking for names of 
fascinating Christmas stories, and 
where they may be found, I am 
suggesting the following list. Each 
one of them, I believe will bring 
joy and through joy will stir and 
feed the spirit. 
For Grades 1 and 2 

“The Little Gray Lamb,” from 
A Book of Christmas Stories for 
Children—Walters, Dodd Mead. 

“Legend of the Christ Child” 
from Merry Christmas to You— 
Harper, Dutton. 

“The Promise’ from The Story 
Teller, Lindsay. 

“Little Gretchen and the Wood- 
en Shoe” from Merry Christmas 
to You, Harper, Dutton. 

“Little Fir Tree” from Merry 
Christmas to You, Harper, Dutton. 

“The Christmas Tree” from 
Merry Christmas to You, Harper, 
Dutton. 

“The Rabbit Windmill” from 
The Rabbit Windmill, Dillingham, 
Winston. 

“The Rosemary Jar’ from 
Merry Christmas to You, Harper, 
Dutton. 

“Golden Cobwebs” from Stories 
to Tell to Children, Bryant, and 
from Children’s Book of Christ- 
mas Stories, Dickinson & Skinner, 
Doubleday-Page. 

“The Christmas Angel” from 
Third Book of Stories for the 
Story Teller, Coe. 

“The Doll’s Wish” from Little 
Folks Christmas Stories and 
Plays, Skinner, Rand McNally. 

“Little Girl’s Christmas” from 
Children’s Book of Christmas 
Stories, Dickinson & Skinner, 
Doubleday. 

“Rag Doll’s Christmas” from A 
Book of Christmas Stories for 
Childhood, Walters, Dodd Mead. 

For Grades 3 & 4 

“The Little Roman Shepherd” 
from Little Folks Christmas 
Stories and Plays, Skinner, Rand 
McNally. 

“The Frost Fairies’ Christmas 
Tree” from The Rabbit Windmill, 
Dillingham, Winston. 

“Christmas Under the Snow” 
from Children’s Book of Christ- 
mas Stories, Dickinson & Skinner, 
Doubleday Page. 

“Christmas Land” from Little 


Good Christmas Stories 
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to Tell to Children 
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Folks Christmas Stories and 
Plays, Skinner, Rand McNally. 

“Little Merry Christmas” from 
Merry Christmas to You, Harper, 
Dutton. 

“The Legend of Babouscha” 
from A Book of Christmas Stories 
for Children, Walters, Dodd Mead. 

“The Camel of Bethlehem” from 
A Book of Christmas Stories for 
Children, Walters, Dodd Mead. 

“Why the Chimes Rang,” and 
“In the Great Walled Country” 
from Why the Chimes Rang, 
Alden, Bobbs Merrill. 

“First Christmas Tree” from 
Children’s Book of Christmas 
Stories, Dickinson & Skinner, 
Doubleday. 

“Little Merry Christmas” from 
Merry Christmas to You, Harper, 
Dutton. 

“Little Brass Clock” from The 
Rabbit Wind mill, Dillingham, 
Winston. 

“Legend of the Poinsettia” from 
Why the Chimes Rang, Alden, 
Bobbs Merrill. 

“The Legend of the Christmas 
Rose” from Welcome Christmas, 
Graham, Dutton & Co. 

“Christmas Land” from Little 
Folks Christmas Stories and 
Plays, Skinner, Rand McNally. 

“Jimmy Scarecrow’s Christ- 
mas” from Children’s Book of 
Christmas Stories, Dickinson & 
Skinner, Doubleday. 


“The Little Green Elf’s Christ- 
mas” from A Book of Christmas 
Stories for Children, Walters, 
Dodd Mead. 


CANDY CANES 


NCNA KEEN DUFFY 


I like candy 
In a stick; 

Candy I can 
Bite or lick. 


Pieces I can 
Safely tuck 
In my cheeks 
And slowly suck. 


I like canes 

With handles bent, 
Striped and red 

And peppermint! 


“Toinette and the Elves” from 
Children’s Book of Christmas 
Stories, Dickinson & Skinner, 
Doubleday. 

“Christmas Star,” and “First 
Christmas Tree” from Children’s 
Book of Christmas Stories, Dick- 
inson & Skinner, Doubleday. 

“Cosette’s Christmas Eve” from 
Little Folks Christmas Stories and 
Plays, Skinner, Rand McNally. 

For Grades 5 & 6 

“The Holy Night” from Merry 
Christmas to You, Harper, Dutton. 

“Holy Night, Silent Night” 
Ameriean Childhood, Dec. 1942, 
Milton Bradley, Springfield, Mass. 

“The Christmas Coin” from 
Christmas, Dalgliesh, Scribner’s. 

“The Christmas Hatchet” from 
The Rabbit Windmill, Dillingham, 
Winston. 

“Christmas Nearly Lost” from 
This Way to Christmas, Sawyer, 
Harper Bros. 

“Christmas Nightingale” from 
The Christmas Nightingale, Kelly, 
MacMillan. 

“Finding the Treasure” from 
Little Folks Christmas Stories and 
Plays, Skinner, Rand McNally. 

“The Christmas Rose” from A 
Book of Christmas Stories for 
Children, Walters, Dodd Mead. 

“The Worker in Sandalwood” 
A Book of Christmas Stories for 
Children, Walters, Dodd Mead. 

“The Clock Maker of Germany” 
from This Way to Christmas, Saw- 
yer, Harper Bros. 

“Christmas Legend” from Little 
Folks Christmas Stories and 
Plays, Skinner, Rand McNally. 

“The Christmas Nightingale” 
from The Christmas Nightingale, 
Kelly, MacMillan. 

“In Clean Hay” from Christ- 
mas, Dalgliesh, Scribner’s. 

“Gretta’s Christmas” from Wel- 
come Christmas, Graham, Dutton 
& Co. 

“Siegfried and Handa” from 
Welcome Christmas, Graham, 
Dutton & Co. 

“The Christmas Cuckoo” and 
“His Christmas Turkey” from A 
Book of Christmas Stories for 
Children, Walters, Dodd Mead. 

“Christmas in the Little Street” 
from This Way to Christmas, Saw- 
yer, Harper Bros. 


Wel- 
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Is There a Santa Claus? 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Christmas Play 


Act I 
CHARACTERS: 

MOTHER, HER TWO CHILDREN,JOHN and JOANNE 
SCENE: In the living room. 

(As the scene opens, the MOTHER is sitting in a 
comfortable chair knitting some socks for the Red 
Cross. JOHN and JOANNE are sitting by her side.) 

JOANNE: 

But, Mother, everybody says there’s no Santa Claus 
and I want to know. 

JOHN: 

Aw, pooh, course there isn’t any old St. Nick! You’ve 
never seen him, have you? 

JOANNE: 

Well—I’ve seen lots of make believe Santas of 
course, but come to think of it I guess I never have 
seen the real Santa. 

MOTHER: 

Just a minute, children, answer this question—have 
you ever seen the wind? 

JOANNE: 

Oh, no, Mother, no one has. There’s even a poem 
written about that. 

MOTHER: 

That’s true, but you believe there is a wind, don’t 
you? 

JOHN: 

Sure, Mother, we see what the wind does all the 
time—and look at the hurricanes—lIf it wasn’t for 
the wind—but what’s that got to do with Santa 
Claus? 

MOTHER: 

Just this—you say you’ve never seen the wind but 
you’ve seen what the wind does—It blows the leaves 
on the trees, it causes waves on the lake, it lifts hats 
from people’s heads and it spreads fires and does 
much that is both good and bad. 

JOANNE: 

But, I still don’t see what it has to do with Santa. 

MOTHER: 

You don’t see Santa, but the spirit of the old gentle- 
man is spread all over the whole world at Christmas 
time. He’s here and there to show you and all other 
children it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

JOHN: 

I guess you’re right, Mother, it aways makes me 
rather angry to hear the other fellows calling this 
Santa business just “little kid stuff,” but, just the 
same, I’m afraid they’ll think I’m a sissy if I don’t 
agree with them. 

MoTHER (Looking suddenly at her watch): 
Come, come, children, it’s time for bed. Sweet 
dreams and remember both of you that although see- 
ing is believing—not seeing is also believing! 


Act Il 
CHARACTERS: 
JOHN, JOANNE, MRS. SANTA CLAUS, SANTA 
CLAUS, A GROUP OF CHILDREN LED BY BILL 
(The number of children will be dependent upon 
the size of school and stage.) 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


SCENE: In Santa’s Workshop at the North Pole. 

(As the scene opens, there is a knock on the door 
and MRS. SANTA CLAUS, who is alone in the Work- 
shop, goes to answer it.) 

(JOHN and JOANNE enter.) 

Mrs. CLAUS: 

Hello, children, what are you doing way up here, so 
near Christmas time. You should be at home helping 
Santa spread the Christmas Spirit. He’s a busy man 
these days. 

JOHN: 

Well, you see we wanted to come up here to see for 
ourselves if there really is— 

Mrs. CLAUS: 

Ah ha! So you’re one of those children who do not be- 
lieve without seeing—Humph, so you didn’t think 
Santa Claus was real! Poor man, it makes him fee! 
so badly! 

JOANNE: 

Come, John, I think we’d better go before Santa 
comes in—we’ve seen the Workshop and besides he’!) 
be cross at us. 

Mrs. CLAUS: 

No, don’t go. I guess he won’t mind if there are only 
= children in this world who don’t believe in him. 

OHN: 

But, Mrs. Santa Claus, that’s the point. We’ve 
— all the children in our town who feel like we 
id. 
Mrs. CLAUS: 
Don’t tell me there are more! 

(Just then there is a loud knocking at the door 
and the GROUP OF CHILDREN led by BILL enter 
noisily.) 

BILL: 

Hi! Everybody! So this is Santa’s Workshop, eh? 
N ice place, but where’s the old man? Hiding out on 
us? 

(The CHILDREN start examining all of the toys 
= some of them are handling them quite rough- 

y. 

Mrs. CLAUS: 

Just a minute, you children, I’ll call Santa Claus. 
You are very rude children, but he’ll talk to you, 
wait and see—(She rings some sleigh bells and 
Santa enters.) 

SANTA: 

Well, well—here are all my friends come to help 
me! This is fine, fine! 

Mrs. CLAUS: 

But, they didn’t—they— 
SANTA: 
Now, Mother just you hush! You go out and get us 
all something to eat. We'll be hungry when we finish 
here. Now go on, Mother, not a word! (Mrs. CLAUS 
exits mumbling something) and, now, children, this 
is sure great! What with shortages on help, supplies 
and everything else, I never could have made my 
annual visit to the children of the world if you 
hadn’t showed up when you did! There’s a job for 
each one of you—You boys finish those toys over 
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there and girls, those dolls have to be dressed. 
JOHN: 
But we— 
SANTA CLAUS: 
No time for words, my boy—I mustn’t fail all the 
children who have faith in me. Why you children 
wouldn’t have come all this way to help me if you 
hadn’t faith in me, would you? 
JOANNE: 
Well, you see— 
SANTA CLAUS: 
Never mind answering—Deeds are what count, not 
words. If we all work hard the next twenty-four 
hours I’ll be ready to start on Christmas Eve. 
BILL: 
Well—say—how will we get home in time for our 
Christmas Tree if we have to stay here? 
SANTA CLAUS: 
Have I ever failed you yet? I know where you live, 
don’t I? I guess your presents will be right there as 
usual—but come on, now everybody at work! 
(They all start working busily, humming some 
jolly tune as Act IT ends.) 


EPILOGUE 
CHARACTERS: 
MOTHER JOHN JOANNE 

SCENE: In the children’s living room. 

(As the scene opens, the children are entering 
the room both rubbing their eyes sleepily.) 

MOTHER: (who is in the room.) 
Well, children, did you have a nice sleep? Any 
dreams? 

JOANNE: 
Any dreams, Mother? Why everything was so real, 
I can hardly believe that It was a dream because— 
because— 

JOHN: 
You mean you had a dream, too? Was it about— 
Santa Claus? 

JOANNE: 
Yes—and never again shall I ever doubt that there 
really is a Santa Claus and his spirit should live 
within us forever and ever. No matter how old we 
are! 

JOHN: 
Three cheers for Santa—May he never, never die— 
and he never will as long as there’s you and I! 


Secret Time 


A Short Christmas Play for the Grades 


KARIN ASBRAND 


CHARACTERS : 
MAISIE, Daisy, Two little girls 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
BIG CHRISTMAS SECRET 
5 LITTLE CHRISTMAS SECRETS 


for a fireplace at rear center at 
stocking (either white or bright 


in outdoor costume and their arms 
are filled with bundles. Spirit of 
Christmas is dressed in a long CHRISTMAS 
white cheesecloth robe trimmed 
with tinsel. Big Christmas Secret 
wears a long red robe trimmed 
with tinsel, and the Little Christ- 
mas Secrets wear short red tunics 
also trimmed with tinsel and stars. 
Each carries a big gaily wrapped 
Christmas parcel which she depos- 
its in stocking at fireplace after re- 
citing. 

As the curtain rises MAISIE and 


Is the worst I’ve ever had. 
DAISY (with a deep sigh) 
Yes, Maizie dear, my poor head 
aches (Puts hand to head) 

: ept on’t like Christmas any more, 
It just makes me feel blue. 
which hangs a large tarletan There’sso much scurrying around. 
It doesn’t seem to me 
red). Maisie and Daisy are dressed That folks put the right spirit 
In this festivity. 

ENTER LEFT THE SPIRIT OF 


SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
I am the Christmas Spirit, 
And I’m quite hard to lose. 
I tuck myself away inside 
The Christmas gifts you choose. “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton” is 
I hide myself between the lines. 
Of every Christmas card. 
I take each little greeting 
And wish upon it hard. 


For I’m the Christmas Spirit 
That fills the frosty air 

And makes a merry Christmas 
For people everywhere. 


ENTER RIGHT BIG CHRISTMAS 
SECRET. (She carries a big sign 
with the words “MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS, EVERYONE” painted on it.) 


BIG CHRISTMAS SECRET: 
Christmastime is secret time. 
You’ve your secret ; I have mine. 
I’ve a secret just for you. (Points 
to audience.) 
Have you got one for me, too? 


I’ve a great big secret here; 


Great big secret filled with 
cheer ; 


Great big secret full of fun ;— 
MERRY CHRISTMAS, EVERYONE. 
(Points to words as she reads.) 


(Goes to fireplace and sets sign on 
the mantel.) 


played on the piano and the five 
Little Christmas Secrets run in 
from Left and take places at Cen- 
ter. They sing to the same tune: 


I I wish to everybod We’re little Christmas 
DAISY come out on stage Right.Go A merry And we’ve come 
to Center. Sometimes with just a token “We wish you a happy and glad 
MAISIE: ; That costs a tiny dime. Christmas Day, 
Oh, Daisy dear, I’m quite worn I may step in to say hello And may it keep you happy 
out. To one who sits alone 


To shop is such a bore. 
I’ve bought a hundred Christmas 
cards 
And presents by the score. 
The same old tie for Uncle Ned, 


I guess my Christmas spirit 


Or maybe I’ll say “Howdy” 
Upon the telephone. 


You cannot squelch or down me. 
I live in every heart 

The same old socks for Dad. And every year I pop up 

In you to do my part. 


through all the long year, 
This glad Christmas Season cram 
full of good cheer.” 


FIRST LITTLE SECRET: 
I'll start to fill the stocking 

And nobody can guess 
What I’ve got in my package 
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To bring folks happiness. 
Yes, HAPPINESS, that’s what it is 
That I have brought for you. 
I hope that you’ll divide it 
To share with others, too. (Puts 
parcel in stocking.) 


SECOND LITTLE SECRET: 
T’ll give you all three guesses 
About the gift I’ve brought 
To put into the stocking 
To bring a happy thought. 
A HApPy THOUGHT: A big one 
To stretch both far and wide 
And almost burst the stocking 
When I tuck it inside. (Tucks 
gift inte stocking where it 
bulges stocking way out.) 


THIRD LITTLE SECRET: 

Perhaps you’ve guessed my secret. 
The present that I bring 

Is needed over all the world 
Much more than anything. 

For I have brought to everyone 
Much LOVE, as you can see 

To wrap up in your presents 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


And hang upon your tree. 
(Tucks gift in stocking.) 


FOURTH LITTLE SECRET: 
Since it’s the time for secrets 
Then I will add mine, too, 
To tuck into the stocking 
And send along to you. 
My gift is just that PEACE ON 
EARTH 
That once was prophesied 
To reach out over all the earth 
To peoples far and wide. (Puts 
gift into stocking.) 


FIFTH LITTLE SECRET: 
Last but not least, my secret 
I add to all the rest. 
It’s not a very big one 
But I think it’s the best. 
The angels sang about it 
Upon Judea’s hill. 
You'll find it in my present— 
To all the world Goop WILL. 
(Tucks her gift into stocking 
eS is now quite full to overflow- 
ing. 


Well, thank you, Christmas Spirit, 
And Christmas Secrets, too. 

I really don’t feel tired 
Now that I’ve met you. 

I’ll wrap each little present 
With special loving care 

And add the bits of extra thought 
That you have bid me share. 

The gift just doesn’t matter, 
At least not very much. 

It’s the spirit that goes with it 
That gives the proper touch. 
It’s HAPPINESS, and HAPPY 

THOUGHTS, 
And LOVE, PEACE, and Goop 
WILL 
That centered round the manger 
And make folks happy still. 


ALL: 
Then MERRY CHRISTMAS every- 
one, 
And to you all, Good Cheer, 
Enough to start your season right 


And stretch through all the 
year. 


The Birthday Fairy 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


SCENE: Tommy’s bedroom. 
CHARACTERS : 
TOMMY, MOTHER, THE BIRTHDAY 


FAIRY. 
Dialogue 
TOMMY: 
Mother, Mother! Come here 


(showing book). Here is a picture 
of Louis Pasteur. This is the name 
of the man who invented the injec- 
tions that cured thousands and 
thousands of people of hydropho- 
bia. That is the disease caused by 
the bite of a mad dog. 

MOTHER: 

Yes, I know. I have seen the life 
of Louis Pasteur in the movie and 
I have read how he cured several 
Russian peasants who were at- 
tacked by a mad wolf. The czar of 
Russia was so pleased that he sent 
Pasteur a diamond cross and also 
a large sum of money to erect a 
building for the carrying on of his 
work. 

ToMMy (showing book): 
Here, it says that it was on the 
night of July 6, 1885, that Louis 
Pasteur gave the first treatment 
for hydrophobia to a human being. 

MOTHER: 

It is all very interesting, Tommy, 

but you pull up the covers for I 

am going to turn out the lights. 

Goodnight. Pleasant dreams. 
TOMMY: 

Goodnight, Mother. 


THE BIRTHDAY FAIRY (appear- 
ing from behind Tommy’s knees): 
My, I am so tired. This is a steep 
hill to climb. I have so much to 
show you tonight and my birth- 
day map is so heavy. 

TOMMY: 

Oh, I’m glad you brought your 
map with you. I already know two 
great people who were born in the 
month of December. One was 
Jesus, whose birthday we cele- 
brate on Xmas and one was Louis 
Pasteur about whom I have been 
reading. 

FAIRY: 

I have some other interesting 
birthdays with me. Tonight, I am 
going to show you a list of them all 
and let you choose the one you 
would like to hear a story about. 
You see, it is late and I can’t pos- 
sibly tell you too much about each 
one. 

TOMMY: 

Yes, I know. But where is your 
list? 

FAIRY (pulling out a long 

scroll): 
Here it is. I have called it “Some 
of Our Famous December Birth- 
days.” I am going to let you read 
them aloud to me. 

ToMMy (looking over the 
scroll): 

What a long list! I will begin with 
Mary Queen of Scots, born on De- 
e 


cember 7, 1542. My, that was a 
long time ago. 

FAIRY: 

You know that she was the most 
beautiful queen in history. 

TOMMY: 

And here is Eli Whitney, born on 
December 8, 1765. I know what he 
did. He invented the first cotton 
gin. And here is Joel Chandler 
Harris, born on December 9, 1848, 
I think. 

FAIRY (interrupting): You 
surely know the famous Uncle 
Remus stories. 

TOMMY: 

Oh, yes. I like them so much. And 
here is a poet called Emily Dickin- 
son, born on December 11, 1830. 
I think she was an American poet. 
We have some of her poems in one 
of our books at school. 

FAIRY: 

I am glad you like poetry. It gives 
people many a happy hour. 

TOMMY: 

Here is Ludwig Von Beethoven, 
born on December 17, 1770. He 
was the German composer who be- 
came deaf. And here is still an- 
other composer, Edward Mac- 
Dowell. He was born on Decem- 
ber 18, 1861. I play his “To a Wild 
Rose” on my piano. 

FAIRY: 

Well, I do declare! I have found 
a boy who likes both music and 
poetry and I am so glad. 

TOMMY: 

Oh, here is one of my favorites, 
Kit Carson, the famous frontier 
Scout, born on December 24, 1809. 
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I’d like to hear more about him, 
I’m sure. 
FAIRY: 
Don’t forget this next one. She is 
very important these days. 
TOMMY (reading): 
Clara Barton, founder of the Red 
Cross, born on December 25, 1821. 
Why, she was born on Christmas 


TOMMY (reading): 
Oh, yes. Here is Isaac Newton. He, 
too, was born on December 25th in 
the year 1642. I think he was the 
famous English scientist who dis- 
covered the law of gravity. 
FAIRY: 
And here is the man you have been 
reading about, Louis Pasteur. 
TOMMY: 
Yes, I know. I see he was born on 
December 27, 1822. (Reading): 
But here are two more December 
birthdays. Woodrow Wilson, born 
on December 28, 1856. We have a 
picture of him on our classroom 
wall. He was one of our great pres- 
idents. And here is Rudyard Kip- 
ling, born December 30, 1865. I’ve 
read his “Jungle Book” and “Just 
So Stories.” 
FAIRY: 
Now that you have my famous 
list, I want you to pick out the one 
you’d like hearing more about. 
Look them over carefully. 
TOMMY: 
I know right away. I’d like to hear 
more about Kit Carson. 


FAIRY: 
Very well. You’ve chosen a real ex- 
citing one. Kit’s whole life was ex- 
citing, you know. It was when he 
was three years old—really but a 
baby—that there was a knock 
upon the door of his home and the 
whispered word “Indians.” Quick- 
ly, his mother dressed the children 
to take them out of danger to a 
nearby fort. That same word, “In- 
dians” was to follow Kit Carson 
all the rest of his life. So he had to 
learn how to treat the Indians that 
he himself would not be in danger. 
It was sometime later when Kit 
Carson was out with a party of 
hunters that they found that In- 
dians had stolen eighteen of their 
horses Carson and several other 
men started after them. They 
found the Indians resting with the 
horses. One of the Indians came 
forward unarmed. Kit Carson 
walked up to the Indians unarmed. 
The Indians tried to explain that 
they didn’t know the horses be- 
longed to the white men but they 
didn’t mention returning the 
horses. And when Kit Carson in- 
sisted upon the return of them, the 
Indians brought out five horses 
only—and said, ‘“No more.” With 
that, the white men seized their 
rifles, each got behind a tree, and 
fired away until all eighteen 
horses were returned. Kit Carsen 
got the name of fearing no one. 
He was appointed by the govern- 
ment as Indian agent. Whenever 
Kit Carson heard that the Indians 
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were planning a war, he went to 
their camp and talked to them as if 
they were children. Often the In- 
dians would give up the idea of 
fighting. They knew that Kit Car- 
son was a man who was both fair 
and reasonable. 

But the most exciting story ever 
told about Kit Carson is when he 
shot the elk and found two enor- 
mous bears who, too, were deter- 
mined to have meat for their sup- 
per even if the elks did get away— 
Carson’s gun was empty so he ran 
up a tree just as the bears were 
about to grab him. But bears, too, 
can climb trees. Kit thought quick- 
ly. He knew that a bear’s weak 
spot is his nose. So he cut a club 
from the branch of the tree. Every 
time the bears approached, he 
gave them a tremendous blow on 
the nose. 

TOMMY: 

Did he get away? 

FAIRY: 

Yes. After a long time, the bears 
went away knowing there was 
nothing they could do. This great 
lack of fear, plus his quickness of 
thought and knowledge of human 
nature and animal nature, made 
Kit Carson’s life one of the most 
interesting of all the men who 
opened up the American frontier. 
But I guess I’ve been talking too 
much—lI think I hear your mother 
coming down the hall. So good- 
night. I’ll be back again- some 
other night with some more thrill- 
ing stories. 


LITTLE GREEN ELEPHANT 


MARIE Z. JELLIFFE 


Little green elephant, how do you 
do? 
Do you like living in Toyland? 
I’m sure chick and fishie are hap- 
py with you. 


The play room is really a Joy 
land. 


You have a bobbed tail trimmed 
in a bright bow. 


Little toy dog has another. 
Your eyes—each one so like a full 
moon, 
Are looking at me in such 
wonder, 
Will you be trumpeting, trumpet- 
ing, soon 
In a voice of most awful thun- 
der? 


The bird on the bough sings chee, 
cheerily 
From his perch on a make-be- 
lieve tree. 
And wee Sunny Locks with her 
dolly is near, 
With little Bob Button, a play- 
mate held dear, 
With Muffy, the cat, and Cosy, the 
kitten, 
My heart, O my heart, is most 
surely smitten 
With play house and Toy land, 
With tin tops and Joyland. 


Little green elephant, how do you 
do? 
Please, may I live here with you? 


Day. 
FAIRY: 
Yes, and you’d better read on. 
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CHARACTERS : 
JACK, just drafted 
MOTHER 
FATHER 
HARRY, 12 years old 
RALPH, 10 years old 
FREDDIE, 8 years old 
BEss, 13 years old 
Doris, 11 years old 


COSTUMES: 
JACK, soldier suit 
MOTHER, long dress 
FATHER, man’s business suit. 
Wears glasses 
CHILDREN, ordinary 
clothes 


school 


Scene I 


The family dining room. The chil- 
dren are sitting around the break- 
fast table. Father and Mother are 
there, too. 

(JACK has his soldier suit on. 
He has been drafted. His train 
leaves shortly after breakfast.) 

JACK: 

My Country has called me, as you 
know, 

And though ’tis hard for me to go, 

I’ll miss you, each and every one, 

America needs me to shoulder a 
gun. 

MOTHER: 

Be a good boy, bring Honor and 

Victory back, 

I'll be praying for you all of the 
time, Jack. 

FATHER: 

Be loyal to America, the land we 
love so dear, 

Liberty and happiness are worth 
fighting for, my dear. 

JACK: 

I don’t know how long I'll be 


away, 

But my duty I’ll do night and day. 

My superiors, I intend to obey, 

To do my best in every way. 

You children, back here will have 
work to do, 


Upon our windowpane. 


While all the earth was fast asleep 
Jack Frost came back again. 


An artist painted lovely scenes 


A Soldier Boy Leaves Home 


HELEN C. LARGE 


Defense stamps to sell and war 
bonds, too. 
To build good health is important, 


Eat fruit and vegetables, that 
means you and you. 

Be kind to Mom and Dad, help 
them all you can, 

They are going to be lonely, stay 
with them when you can. 

I must be on my way, write to me 
every single day. 

(Children wave goodbye and 
DAD and MOTHER go down to the 
Station with JACK.) 

HARRY: 

Jack wants us to be true Ameri- 
cans, 

That means one-hundred per cent. 

We can do that by saving every 
single cent, 

Put them into defense stamps and 
war bonds, too. 

Everyone of us must help in this 
war, ’tis true. 

RALPH: 

When I grow up, I’ll fly way up in 
the air, 

For a pilot I’m going to be and 
win the war up there. 

FREDDIE: 

I’d like to be a sailor and sail far 
out to sea. 

BESS: 

A Red Cross nurse I’d like to be, 
Then I could take care of the sol- 
diers, you see. 

Doris: 

I’d like to stay at home and knit 
and sew, 
Somebody must do this, you know. 

BESS: 

I’m proud of Jack, the U.S. A. will 
be, too, 

He is doing his duty like other 
boys, too. 

He gave us some advice that was 
very good, 

Although we’re only children, we 
understood. 

Defense stamps and war bonds, 
we must save, 


WINTER MAGIC 
HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 
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But when the sunshine came today. 
Like magic, as of old, 

The castles lost their ice and snow, 
The paintings turned to gold. 


So our U. S. flag will continue to 
wave, 

We must eat right to build good 
health, 

Which brings to you the right 
kind of wealth. 

We must write to Jack every day, 

We'll have so very much to say. 

I must soon get at my knitting, 
For a sweater, I am knitting 
For a soldier boy to wear. 

RALPH: 

The home front is a busy place, 

After all it’s an important base. 

The boy scouts keep me on the go, 

They help on gas and sugar ra- 
tioning, you know. 

FREDDIE: 

Milk builds strong bones and 
teeth, just so, 

Helping me to grow and grow 

So that some day, a sailor I can be, 

And beat the enemy, you see. 

(MOTHER and FATHER return 
from the Station. They come in 
and sit down at the breakfast 
table.) 

MOTHER: 

Well, children, Jack is on his way, 

There were so many things I 
wanted to say. 

It’s hard for a Mother to see her 
son go, 

But it’s an honor to fight for our 
country, I know. 

FATHER: 

He said goodbye to all of you, 
And be good Americans, yes, do. 
I’m mighty proud of my boy, Jack, 
Good reports, he’ll bring when he 
comes back. 

CHILDREN (All together): 
Little soldiers, we’re going to be, 
There’s much work to do, for you 

and me, 

—— going to do our part each 
ay, 
And be real soldiers in a way. 

(They all stand up and sing): 
The Star Spangled Banner. 
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In Santa’s Workshop 


FREDRICA UPCHURCH 


j= front of the schoolroom 
may be used for this play if no 
auditorium is available. The dec- 
orations made for the play will 
help to make the room attractive. 
The grouping is entirely informal 
and may be made to fit the occa- 
sion. Stage or room decorations 
and costumes may be planned 
and made by the pupils as part 
of their art work. The number of 
characters and the lines they 
say may be adapted to the group. 

The stage grouping suggested 
is shown below. 

All characters take their places 
before the play begins. 

The Dialogue 

WORKERS (All): 

We are Santa’s helpers, 

Working each day of the year. 
With our hammers and nails and 
paints 

We've made the toys that you see 
here. 

(Santa jingles bells and at 
proper time enters room, stop- 
ping near the door.) 

WORKERS: 

First: Hark! What is that music 
I hear? 

Second: The merry sleigh bells. 
Third: And Santa himself! 
Fourth: It seems to me they come 
near. 

WORKERS (All): 

Heigh, ho! And welcome, dear 
Santa. 
Come into your shop once again. 


The toys are most finished and 
ready to pack— 
We’ve worked with our might and 
our main. 
SANTA: 
Kind workers, I greet you, 
And give you my thanks. 
The toys you have made with 
great care. 
They will surely spread joy 
Over all of this earth, 
Making happiness everywhere. 
SANTA: 
But where is the Spirit of Christ- 
mas, I pray? 
With her heart full of love and 
good cheer. 
Has she sent you no message? 
Do you think she will not come 
this year? 
WorRKERS (All): 
Yes, we think she will come. 
She has not failed us yet. 
As long as love lives in this world 
We are sure she will never forget. 
(The Spirit of Christmas, 
dressed in a white robe and wear- 
ing a star in her hair approaches 
softly singing “Silent Night”. 
She stops just outside the door 
and finishes her song.) 
WORKERS: 
She comes now! 
SANTA: 
Greetings, kind Spirit of Christ- 
mas! 
WORKERS: 
Welcome, and lots of good cheer. 
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SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS: 
To you a right merry Christmas 
And happiness all the next year. 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS: 
But where are the toys; 
Are they ready to pack? 
May we not look them over 
Before they are put in your sack? 
SANTA: 
Yes, let’s look at each one 
Ere we go on our way. 
No finer set of toys, I believe 
Have our workers had on display. 
(They go about inspecting the 
toys; as they stop near each, the 
toy speaks.) 
DRUM: 
I’m a beautiful red, red drum 
And I train with the soldier boys, 
As up the street we come 
Wonderful is our noise, 
With a rrrrrat, a tat, tat, 
And a rum titty um tum, tum, 
O there’s bushels of fun in that 
For the boys with the little red 
drum, 
(Eugene Field, “The Drum’”.) 
ARTIST: 
(Has a large drawing on easel 
if there is one available.) 
I’ve painted this charming pic- 
ture, 
And on Christmas morning, you 
see, 
— little girl or her mother will 
nd 
It right on the top of her Christ- 
mas tree. 
SOLDIERS : 
(Make rhyme to fit your com- 
munity.) 
Four little soldiers made of wood 
And painted from head to toe; 
We belong to the Armored Six- 
teenth, 
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Our home is Camp Chaffee, you 
know. 
DOLL MAKERS: 
Dolls, dolls, everywhere, 
For little girls both far and near! 


This little doll, as you can see 

Is just the thing for a sweet 

ba-bee. 

(Pats baby doll on back, it 
talks.) 

BABY DOLL: 

Mam-ma, Mam-ma. 

DOLL MAKERS: 

This little doll from France 

With eyes of blue and golden 

curls, 

And cheeks so pink and rosy, 

Is a gift that pleases little girls. 

FRENCH DOLL: 

“Joyeux Noél.” 

DOLL MAKERS: 

This little talking doll 

All dressed in white and blue, 

Is a lovely little dolly. 

Perhaps she will sing for you. 
TALKING DOLL: 
(Sings—“White Christmas’’.) 
DOLL MAKERS: 

The Red Cross Nurse for little 

girls, 

The Red Cross Nurse for soldiers, 

too. 

This little doll will bring happi- 

ness 

Just as real Red Cross nurses do. 
RED Cross NURSE: 

(Gives a snappy salute.) 

SANTA: 

Toys are wonderful these days! 
JUMPING JACK: 

(May be crouched in a large 
cardboard box. At proper time 
jumps up and down.) 

Painted in colors bright red and 

blue, 

I’m a dandy Jumping Jack; 

Pull the cord that makes me 

work— 

Up I jump, and then I come back. 
BOOKMAKER: 

(Sits on a low chair near front 
of stage and displays a pretty 
book of Christmas poems.) 

This is a book of poems 

For boys and girls to read, 

I hope they will really like it, 

And be very happy, indeed. 
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How do you like this one? 


“Christmas is coming 

With its joy and good cheer, 
The jolliest, merriest, 

Time of the year. 


And good old Saint Nick 
With his pack full of toys, 
Is waiting to welcome 

His girls and his boys.” 


HORN: 

Little Boy Blue, come blow your 
horn, 

The sheep are in the meadow, 
cows in the corn. 

But, “Where is your horn” did I 
hear you say? 

In Santa’s workshop, far, far 
away. 

TOYMAKERS: 

(All the helpers in unison.) 
The best way to give happiness 
And make it last all year, 

Is to give more toys to girls and 
boys, 
We have them; they are here! 

CANDY: 

(Pupils stand behind a small table 
or frame decorated as a candy box, 
tied with red crepe or ribbon, and 
letters “candy” across the front. 
Crepe paper caps representing 
the candies chosen should be used. 
Individual children name the can- 
dies in line two.) 

Candy, candy, nice and sweet. 
Lollipop—peppermint stick—and 
kiss; 

Packed in a fine box, ready to 
eat; 

Christmas would not be complete 
without this. 

FRUIT: 

(Two widths of print with a 
drawstring in the top make an 
excellent bag of fruit. Crepe paper 
caps to represent fruits named 
complete the costume. Each fruit 
speaks his part alone.) 

Without us no Christmas would 
be complete. 

APPLE: 

An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away. 

ORANGE: 

An orange for Vitamin “C”. 


BANANA: A delicious banana, 
yellow as gold 
Children need us— 

Fruit just can’t be beat. 

(Spirit of Christmas approach- 
es a small boy wearing an en- 
larged copy of a war stamp, sand- 
wich style—We found this the 
high-light of our program.) 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS: 

What is this tiny package? 
It looks new to me, 
I think I’ve never seen it 
Upon a Christmas tree. 
WAR STAMP: 
A tiny ten cent War Stamp 
Is the best gift I know 
To put on every Christmas tree 
And in every stocking toe. 


It helps our Uncle Sammie, 
As well as you and me, 

To whip the Japs and Nazis 
And keep our country free. 


So Santa, 
“Send a cheery gift to everyone 
Of whom you’re very fond— 
But PLEASE remember to in- 
clude 
A War Stamp or a Bond.” 
(“A Victory Christmas” 
Esther L. Sweeny 
The Instructor, Dec. 1948.) 


SANTA: 
Spirit of Christmas, what think 
you now of our toys? 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS: 
The toys are beautiful, one and all 
I know they will bring joy Christ- 
mas Day. 
I want to thank you for each girl 
and boy, 
And then I must be away. 
SANTA: 
Spirit of Christmas, 
I shall be with you soon, 
Spreading gifts and good cheer 
by the way. 
PUPILS JOIN IN SINGING 
“Dear Old Santa Claus” 
or other appropriate song. 
—Progressive Music Series 
Book One. 
(After the song the pupils form 
a semi-circle across the front of 
the room and make a bow, then go 
to their seats.) 


Snow among the treetops, 
Candles’ yellow glow, 
Jolly greetings offered 
Everywhere we go! 


BECAUSE ’TIS CHRISTMAS 


LOIS SNELLING 
Mistletoe and holly, 
Shops agleam with toys, 
Songs and merry laughter, 
Happy girls and boys! 


Do you know the secret 

Of the smiles and cheer? 
When the whole world’s happy, 
Christmas must be here! 
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All: 
A little old woman 
Was sweeping her floor, 
When she found a sixpence 
Beside the door. 
“T’ll buy me a pig,” 
She was heard to say, 
And off to the market 
She hurried away. 


Medium: 
On the way back home, 
At the turn of a mile, 
She and her piggy 
Came to a stile. 


Light: 
“Climb over the stile, 
Little Pig,” she said. 


Medium: 
But the little pig stubbornly 
Shook his head. 


Heavy: 
And the little pig would not 
Go over the stile. 


Medium: 
Then the little old woman 
Met a dog. 


Light: 
“Dog, Dog, 
Give piggy a bite, 
Piggy won’t go over the stile 
And I shan’t get home tonight.” 


Heavy: 
But the dog would not 
Bite the pig. 


Medium: 
The little old woman 
Met a stick. 


Light: 
“Stick, Stick, 
Beat dog quick, 
Dog won't bite pig, 
Piggy won’t go over the stile, 
And I shan’t get home tonight.” 
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The Little Woman and Her Pig 


A Folk Tale for Choral Speaking 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Heavy: 
But the stick would not 
Beat the dog. 


Medium: 
The little old woman 
Met a fire. 


Light: 
“Fire, Fire, 
Please burn stick, 
Stick won’t beat dog, 
Dog won’t bite pig, 
Piggy won’t go over the stile, 
And I shan’t get home tonight.” 


Heavy: 
But the fire would not 
Burn the stick. 


Medium: 
The little old woman 
Met some water. 


Light: 
“Water, Water, 
Quench fire, 
Fire won’t burn stick, 
Stick won’t beat dog, 
Dog won’t bite pig 
Piggy won’t go over the stile, 
And I shan’t get home tonight.” 


Heavy: 
But the water would not 
Quench the fire. 


Medium: 
The little old woman 
Met an ox. 


Light: 
“Ox, Ox, 
Drink water, 
Water won’t quench fire, 
Fire won’t burn stick, 
Stick won’t beat dog, 
Dog won't bite pig, 
Piggy won’t go over the stile, 
And I shan’t get home tonight.” 


Heavy: 
But the ox would not 
Drink the water. 


Medium: 
The little old woman 
Met a butcher. 


Light: 
“Butcher, Butcher, 
Kill ox, 
Ox won’t drink water, 


Water won’t quench fire, 

Fire won’t burn stick, 

Stick won’t beat dog, 

Dog won’t bite pig, 

Piggy won’t go over the stile, 
And I shan’t get home tonight.” 


Heavy: 
But the butcher would not 
Kill the ox. 


Medium: 
The little old woman 
Met a rope. 


Light: 
“Rope, Rope, 
Tie butcher, 
Butcher won’t kill ox, 
Ox won’t drink water, 
Water won’t quench fire, 
Fire won’t burn stick, 
Stick won’t beat dog, 
Dog won’t bite pig, 
Piggy won’t go over the stile, 
And I shan’t get home tonight.” 


Heavy: 
But the rope would not 
Tie the butcher. 


Medium: 
The little old woman 
Met a rat. 


Light: 
“Rat, Rat, 
Gnaw rope, 
Rope won’t tie the butcher, 
Butcher won’t kill ox, 
Ox won’t drink water, 
Water won’t quench fire, 
Fire won’t burn stick, 
Stick won’t beat dog, 
Dog won’t bite pig, 
Piggy won’t go over the stile, 
And I shan’t get home tonight.” 


Heavy: 
But the rat would not 
Gnaw the rope. 


Medium: 
The little old woman 
Met a cat. 


Light: 
“Cat, Cat, 
Kill rat, 
Rat won’t gnaw rope, 
Rope won’t tie butcher, 
Butcher won’t kill ox, 
Ox won’t drink water, 
Water won’t quench fire, 
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Fire won’t burn stick, 

Stick won’t beat dog, 

Dog won’t bite pig, 

Piggy won’t go over the stile, 
And I shan’t get home tonight.” 


Heavy: 
“If you'll bring 
Me some milk,” 
Replied the cat, 
“T’ll be very happy 
To kill the rat.” 


Medwum: 
The little old woman 
Went to the cow and said: 


Light: 
“Give me enough milk 
To fill my glass 
And I'll bring you an armload 
Of fresh cut grass.” 


Heavy: 
So the cow gave the old woman 
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some milk which she took to the The stick began 
waiting cat. To beat the dog, 

The dog began 

To bite the pig, 

And the pig climbed over 
The stile in fright, 

And the little old woman 
Got home that night. 

All: 
And the rat began eS 
To gnaw the rope, 
The rope began 
To tie the butcher, 
The butcher began 
To kill the ox, 

The ox began 

To drink the water, 
The water began 
To quench the fire, 
The fire began a 
To burn the stick, a 


Medium: 
As soon as the cat 
Had taken a drink, 
She pounced on the rat 
As quick as a wink. 


TICK TOCK 


Words and Music by MARIE WHITBECK CLARK 


Tick tock tick tock all 


the clocks are say - ing, 


Tick tock tick tock all the time we’re. play -_ ing, 


Tick tock tick tock all the time we’re sleep - ing 
Tick tock says the clock all the night and day. 
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Tommy and the Milk Bottle 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Setting: Tommy's bedroom. 
Characters: Tommy, the Milk Bottle, Mother, the Milk Fairies. 


Dialogue 


Milk Bottle: Look! Look at that poor skinny little boy, Ha, Ha! If he only knew 
how funny he looks. That scraggy little arm of his looks exactly like a baby’s 
arm. (The milk bottle dances on the window sill of Tommy’s bedroom. He 
gallops about, pointing his finger at Tommy who is lying in bed.) 


Tommy: Why did you waken me? Iwastryingtosleep. Whatdo you want 
anyway? 


Milk Bottle: Oh, I want aplenty. I came here to tell you some important 
things and you are going to listen. 


Tommy: What do you mean by “things”? I want to go to sleep. 
covers his head up with the bed blanket.) 


(Tommy 


Milk Bottle: Why did you pour the milk from your glass when your mother 
was not looking? Tell me why. Tell me why. 


Tommy: Oh, go away. 


Milk Bottle: Why didn’t you listen to the school doctor when he ran his hand 
down that thin little back of yours and told you to be sure to drink more milk? 


Tommy: (Starting to cry) Oh, I don’t know. Please go away and don’t bother 
me. 


Milk Bottle: Did you hear the school nurse last month when she told you that 
you had lost two more pounds because you wouldn't drink milk. Did you 
hear her? I ask you. 


Tommy: Yes, yes. Iheard her. But what does it matter? 
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Milk Bottle: What does it matter? Well, wewillsee. (Milk bottle beckons here 


and there for the milk fairies who come dancing in, all pointing their fingers 
at Tommy.) 


Milk Fairies: You bad boy! You bad boy! 


Milk Bottle: Why did you tell your teacher your mother didn’t give you five 
cents for your milk? 


Milk Fairies: You naughty, naughty boy! 


Milk Bottle: (Milk bottle starts turning somersaults across the room and landed 
on Tommy’s bed. Fairies form a circle about the bed, still pointing at Tom- 


my.) Ha! Ha! Ha! All the boys saw you yesterday when you fell off your 
bicycle with those tottering little legs of yours. 


Tommy: (Frightened) I ran into a stone, that is why I fell off. 


Mix 3ottle: Oh! Oh! Oh! Look at me, now! Do you drink milk for your break- 
fast? Do you drink milk at school with the children? Did you eat milk toast last 
night for your supper? Why don’t you answer me? Tommy (frightened)— 
ll eat anything you say if you'll only go away. 


Milk Bottle: Let me see your muscle. Ha! Ha! What an arm! Do you think 
you ll ever be strong enough to drive an automobile? Do you think you could 


ever row a boat or climb a tree? Do you think you could ever be a traffic cop 
or an aviator? 


Milk Fairies: And all because you won’t drink milk! 


Milk Bottle: (Milk Bottle jumps from bed to window) Look at me, boy. See 


how strong I am! (Milk fairies all rush out of room, still pointing their fingers 
at Tommy.) 


Milk Fairies: You bad boy! You bad boy! 


Mother: (Taking milk bottle from window) My, that milk man should not have 
left the milk bottles on the window in all this wind. Tommy, wake up; it is time 
to get ready for school. 


Tommy: (Rubbing his eyes and peeking out from the covers) Mother, you may 
pour me two glasses of milk for my breakfast this morning. 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK 


Jack made some nice Christmas cards. 


He painted Christmas berries on one. 

He painted Christmas bells on another. 

Then he made a card with a snow man on it. 

His mother liked the one with the little angel on it. 


His brother liked the one with the red and white sock. 


Everybody liked the one with the candle. 

He sent one card to his Cousin Bill. 

He sent one card to his Aunt Bessie. 

He also sent one card to his teacher. 

He sent one card to his brother. 

His brother is a soldier in France. 

He sent one card to a sick sailor. 

The sailor is in a hospital. 

He sent one card to his sister. She is a nurse. 
How many cards did Jack make? ........ 


To whom did he send them? 


Louise D. Tessin 


|| 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Peter made some Christmas cards. 


He sold all the Christmas cards he made. 
Mrs. Jones bought two cards. They cost three cents each. = ........ 
Mrs. Smith bought four cards. They cost two cents each. = 
Mrs. Hill bought two cards. They cost five cents each. = 


Aune Mary bought five cards. They cost two cents each. = 


Uncle Joe bought two nice big cards. 


One cost four cents and one cost six cents. = 


& 


He made a box full of cards for the Red Cross. 


They sold four cards for one cent each. = 


They sold three cards for three cents each. = 


And they sold one for five cents and one for four cents. -- 


Peter also made some cards for the church. 


They sold nine cards for one cent each. = 


They sold one card for eight cents and one for two cents. = 


They sold one card for three cents and one for seven cents. = 


They sold one card for six cents and one for four cents. = 


They sold two cards for five cents each. = 


See Page 63 for Instructions 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 


Ohio 


OUR NEIGHBOR, MEXICO 
(Reading Lesson) 


United States has good neighbors. 
One of these is Mexico. 

Mexico is south of United States. 
It is shaped somewhat like a horn. 
Mexico is hot along the coast. 


Parts of Mexico are cool and 
pleasant. 


High up in the mountains it is very 
cold. 


Snow is on the top of some moun- 
tains all the year round. 


Many of our people visit Mexico 
each year. 


Mexico is a good neighbor. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Find Mexico on the globe. Notice its shape and size. Answer these questions: 
Why is it a good thing that we are friends of Mexico? As we go south how does the 
temperature become? Why are parts of Mexico cold? How do travelers get into Mexico? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Bring in objects from Mexico. In most communities some one has visited Mexico. 
Invite this person to talk to the children and show them souvenirs. Many pictures of 


Mexico can be obtained. 

The following books have excellent illustrations as well as stories: 
“Mexico”—Burton Holmes—Wheeler Publishing Co. 
“Pedro”—Marjorie Flack—Maemillan Co. 

“Mateo and Lolita”—Durfee—Houghton Mifflin Co. 


WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I live on the coast. I am your neighbor. 
It is hot and wet. I am shaped like a horn. 
I wear a wide hat. Many people visit me. 
I go barefoot all the time. I am your friend. 
Who am I? Who am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO (Reading Lesson) 


Christmas in Mexico is not like our 
Christmas. 


It begins on December 16 and ends 
January 6. 


Families go together to celebrate. 
Many religious services are held. 


Small figures of Mary, Joseph, and 
the baby Jesus are carried on a 
platform. 


Mary rides on a burro while Joseph 
walks. 


Later these figures are placed on 
an altar. 


A star shines on the altar. 
Candles burn on the altar. 


Many families burn candles in their 
homes. 


‘7 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Mexican people are deeply religious. Each December they try to carry out the story 
of the birth of the baby Jesus in detail. Since Joseph and Mary were nine days on their 
journey to Bethlehem, the Mexicans begin nine days before Christmas to dramatize the 
story. Nine families go together to celebrate. At each home is a small “inn” and figures 
of Mary and Joseph are carried on a platform to each inn and refused admittance. At 
the last home Joseph announces that the Christ-Child is to be born and the door is opened. 

the The figures are placed on the altar. 


ico? Since Mexicans ride on burros Mary is shown riding a burro while Joseph plods along 
on foot. Mary is dressed in gay Mexican colors—usually red and green. Often she is shown 
rico. wearing a fine lace mantilla on her head. 
of 
STORY HOUR 


Pedro lived in Mexico. He had straight black hair and dark skin. He was a little 
Indian boy. | 


Pedro went barefoot all the year round. Even at Christmas he went barefoot. Pedro 
did not care because it was warm even at Christmas. 


Every day Pedro took care of a burro. He gave it feed and water. Sometimes the 
owner let him ride the burro. That was a great treat for Pedro. 


The day before Christmas Pedro got a surprise. When he went to feed the burro the 
owner gave him a little box. Pedro ran home quickly. In the little box he found a tiny 
creche and some candles. Pedro was very happy. 


\ 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


HOMES IN MEXICO (Reading Lesson) 


The homes of the rich Mexicans 
are very beautiful. 


They often have bright colored 
walls ~\ 


Mexicans love bright colors. 


Almost every big home is built 
around a patio. 


A patio is a plot of grass. 


In the center of the patio there is 
sometimes a fountain. 


All around the fountain are bloom- 
ing flowers. 


The rooms of the house open on 
this patio. 

The homes of the poor Mexicans 
are not beautiful. 


They are crude huts made of 
earth and covered with grass. 


These huts have only one room. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
What Adobe Is 


Adobe is sun dried mud which is cut into bricks. It is hard enough to be used in build- 


ing — The walls of many adobe houses are calecimined bright colors or are white- 
washed. 


Other Building Material 


Many houses are built so closely together that they have a common front wall. Part 
of the wall may be solid stone, part brick and mortar and part adobe. 


What a Patio Is 


A patio is a charming roofless courtyard — frequently with a fountain and trees — 
always with bright flowers. Here the family spends most of its time. 


A Mewican Kitchen 

The Mexican kitchen is the most interesting room and the stove is the most important 
piece of furniture. It is large and high and is heated with charcoal. It has an open fire- 
place, a brick grill for broiling meat and a large brick oven besides openings for cooking. 
Mexican Birds 

Mexican birds are very colorful. They are kept in cages among the flowers in the 
patios. Parrots with green and red plumage are favorites with Mexican children. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
FUN IN MEXICO (Reading Lesson) 


Mexicans have fun at Christmas, too. 


They do not have a visit from Santa 
Claus. 


But they give gifts to each other. 


Sometimes they make a large jar of 
paper or clay. 


They fill the jar with fruit, candy, nuts, 
and toys. 


Then they hang this jar up. 

Everyone gathers around the jar. 
They take turns trying to break it. 
When it is broken out fly the goodies. 


What a scramble there is to get the 
goodies. 


Mexicans have many sports. 


The bull fight is the best loved of sports. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
What a Pmata Is 
A Pinata is a jar, bag, or pottery ball filled with small gifts, trinkets, fruit, nuts, and 
candy. It is usually hung on the ceiling. The merrymakers gather about the Pinata and a 
long pole is given to a guest. After he has located the Pinata he is blindfolded. He is led 
a few steps away from the Pinata and-told to break it. Usually several people must try 
before the bag is broken. Then what a scramble there is! 


Other Sports 


Mexicans are famous for their love of bull fights. The fight is cruel and most Amer- 
icans would not enjoy watching it, but it is as much a national sport in Mexico as base- 
ball is in the United States. 


There are many feasts and festivals celebrated with street dancing and gay clothes. 
Most of these are based around a church holiday. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. A little Mexican boy got 3 pieces of candy and a little girl got 4 pieces when the Pinata 
broke. How many pieces did they both get? 


2. Pedro earned 3 centos one week and 6 centos the next week. How much did he earn? 


3. There are 8 houses with one front wall. Five of these houses are made of stone — the 
rest are adobe. How many are adobe? 
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To Help the Child Create 


MARY GERALDINE GRENNAN 
MARY L. RYAN 


The series of art lessons, “TO HELP THE 
CHILD CREATE,” was written to aid those 
teachers who wish to develop the creative 
ability found in every child. We have planned 
a year’s lessons to show how the teaching 
of creative art might be developed and built 
up through the elementary grades. These 
lessons are intended only as helps to teachers. 


Many teachers are desirous of teaching 
creative art but are at a loss as to a method 
of teaching it . 
they have had all the 


up that will insure the highest type of work 
in the future. 


The subject matter of this course is based 
on the interests and activities of the child 
.. . his own experiences. No longer is the 
child asked to draw ideas forced upon him 
by grown-ups, but his own, which we have 
taken from his play, the people he knows 
and loves, his pets, flowers, trees, etc. He 
has lived these experiences and so will have 
a joy in expressing 
them. 


theory necessary but 
what is needed is the 
practical application 
of this theory. We are 
offering a method 
which we think is not 
only logical but inter- 
esting as well. 


Too many have the 
idea that the child 
can be left to his own 
ideas and devices in 
an art lesson and in 


MARY GERALDINE GRENNAN is a graduate pupil 
of Sr. Stanisia, noted religious painter. She has 
studied at the Art Institute and Fine Arts Academy 
and under Arnold Turtle, the English painter, and 
also under Carl Wagner. 


Miss Grennan has had her pictures exhibited in sev- 
eral Chicago Art Galleries. She has taught art in the 
parochial schools of Chicago for ten years. The ex- 
hibits of her students’ work are well known as they 
have won both city and state awards in Art com- 
petitions. 


MARY L. RYAN, Ph.B. Loyola, is a graduate of the 
Chicago Normal School. She studied at the Art Insti- 
tute and Fine Arts Academy and under Sr. Stanisia 
and Arnold Turtle, the English painter. 


Miss Ryan has been a special teacher of Art in the 
Chicago elementary schools for the last sixteen years. 


This desire to ex- 
press is inherent in 
every child ... the 
wealth of ideas lies 
within his own imagi- 
nation, within the 
child himself, the 
source of all creative 
activity. Our real 
work, teachers, is to 
inspire, to direct this 
expression, to keep it 
spontaneous, original 
and childlike. Let the 


many cases this leads to boredom and often 
to a complete dislike of the subject. We 
wouldn’t think of asking the child to read or 
write without help and direction. We need to 
give the same consideration to the teaching 
of Art that we do to the other subjects... 
that with the proper supervision and en- 
couragement, the child’s efforts may be 
directed so that the results will be not only 
beautiful but that a confidence will be built 


child develop his ideas in his own way, with 
a technique that is his own. We must serve 
only as the guide, the source of inspiration. 


In this course there has been no attempt 
to set down a definite procedure but only a 
wholehearted desire to help teachers and it is 
with this purpose in mind that we are offer- 


ing to you, our course, “TO HELP THE 
CHILD CREATE.” 
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TO HELP THE CHILD CREATE 


MARY GERALDINE GRENNAN 
MARY L. RYAN 


Lesson — Third Grade 
A Visit to Santa Claus 


It is almost Christmas time, the time all children love, and so we are going to make 
a beautiful Christmas picture. 

Of whom are children thinking at Christmas time? Why, Santa Claus, of course. 
Would you like to go and visit Santa? 

Where will we find Santa Claus? Where might we go? To the store. 

Let us get ready to go to see him. 

We are all ready for our picture. Take out your white chalk. 

Are you going to make Santa standing or sitting? 

He is to be the most important person in our picture, so let us make him big and 
close to the center of the paper. 

Remember to put in his round chubby face . . . . twinkling eyes and long beard. His 
cap will fit down on his head. 

He has a nice warm coat with fur trimming ... . a belt around his waist. 

His boots come to his knees . .. . his trousers are trimmed with fur. 

Maybe Santa Claus might be giving away balloons, candy canes or even writing down 
the things you want on his writing pad. 

, —— put yourself into the picture. You might be standing close to Santa. Make your- 

self large. 

It is so cold outdoors. I hope you are dressed in your Sunday coat and hat or bonnet. 
Did you remember your mittens and galoshes? 

Maybe you might like to put a playmate in the picture with you ....a boy who 
might be rather tall or your little girl friend. 

The boy might be wearing a plaid sweater, long trousers and earmuffs. 

What a pretty coat your little girl friend is wearing. Her pointed bonnet has the 
nicest design of flowers around it. She is wearing her mittens and galoshes, too. 

There is a beautifully decorated tree behind Santa. In his hand are a few balloons 
he is going to give to the boys and girls. 

Would you like to put in a part of a counter with some toys on it? 

See that spaces are well filled. 


Do you like your Christmas picture? 
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TO HELP THE CHILD CREATE 


MARY GERALDINE GRENNAN 
MARY L. RYAN 


Lesson — Third Grade 


Color Lesson 


A Visit to Santa Claus 


Santa Claus looks so grand that we will start to color him. 


His face and hands will be orange . . . . his cheeks like two rosy apples ... . his 
merry eyes blue .... his mouth red. 


His hair and beard are so white that we will outline them in blue to make them look 
snowy white. 


I know you are going to color his suit a beautiful red with nice white fur trimming. 
Put your color on nice and heavy. 


We might outline his suit in black . . . . this will make his red suit even brighter. 
Outline the fur, too. 


Now color your own picture. Your face will be in orange. 


Are your eyes blue or brown? Are your cheeks rosy? Your mouth is a pretty red. 
What color is your hair? Put it in. 


Can you remember your coat? Is it red or blue or green? Has it some fur on it? 
Color your hat or bonnet. Is there a design on it? 


Maybe your playmate’s coat might be green or blue or purple. Is her bonnet yellow 
or orange and trimmed with colorful flu «rs? Outline it in purple. Do her mittens match 
her bonnet? Did you use bright colors in the flowers? 


Did the boy you put in the picture wear a coat checked in red and white or maybe it was 
checked in purple and white? Trousers dark. Did he wear a checked cap or bright colored 
earmuffs? 


Now let us work out the background. Decorate your Christmas tree in the brightest 
colors, using balls for the trimming. 


The balloons in Santa’s hand might be in different colors, one light, one dark ... . 
purple and yellow or blue and orange. 


Your wreath hanging high on the wall will be dark green with bright red berries. Your 
nice light yellow wall will show off the lovely color in the wreath. 


The counter will be a light violet while the floor might be a very pale violet. 


Our pictures are so gay and pretty in their bright Christmas colors . . . . let us hang 
them up. 
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Harold M. Lambert photo 


CHRISTMAS MORNING 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Christmas Morning 
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The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What do you see in the picture? 

What day do you think it is? What makes you think so? 
Do you think the little boy is happy? 

Where do you think the little boy is coming from? 

Why do you think he is happy? 

What time of day do you think it is? Why do you think so? 
What are some of the things you see under the Christmas tree? 
Which one would you like to have? 

What makes the tree look so pretty? 

What are some of the things hanging on it? 

Are you going to have a Christmas tree? 


What would you like to find under it Christmas morning? 


THINGS TO DO 


All little boys and girls will give some present to their mothers and fathers at Christ- 
mas time. 


What would you like to give to your mother? Draw a picture of it, and tell why you 
chose this gift. 


What would you like to give to your father? Draw a picture of this, and tell why you 
want to give this present to your father. 


Note to teacher: The pictures may be put up for display, and each child tell why he 
chose his particular gift for his mother and father. 
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The Story of the Three Bears 


LORA A. RICER 
(Correlate with Speech Training) 


Teacher tells story to children. Show pictures if available. Children retell parts of 
story. (Watch for correct pronunciation and encourage complete sentences in replies to 
the following questions.) 


When the porridge was too hot, what did Father Bear say? 
(Father Bear said, ‘“‘Let us go for a walk in the wood.’’) 


Who came knocking at their door while they were away? 

When Goldilocks went inside the house, what did she see? 
What did she do with the porridge? 

Where did she sit? What happened to Baby Bear’s chair? 
Where did Goldilocks go next? What did she see upstairs? 
Where did she sleep? 

What did Big Father Bear say about the big bowl of porridge? 


What did Middle-sized Mother Bear say about the middle-sized bowl of porridge? 
What did Little Baby Bear say about the little bowl of porridge? 


What did Big Father Bear say about the big chair? What did Middle-sized Mother 
Bear say? What did Little Baby Bear say? 


What did Big Father Bear say about his bed? What did Middle-sized Mother Bear 
say? What did Little Baby Bear say? 


Was Goldilocks frightened when she saw the three bears? 
What did she do? 


Teacher remarks: “Here are the three bears.” 


Find Big Father Bear. Put a red mark on him. Find Middle-sized Mother Bear. Put 
a yellow mark on her. Find Little Baby Bear. Put a blue mark on him. 


Teacher remarks: “We began at the left and went toward the right. We do THAT 
when we learn to read.” 
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Teacher remarks: “Here are the three bowls of porridge.” 
Find Little Baby Bear’s bowl. Put an orange mark on it. 
pe? 
her 
ear 
Here are three chairs. Find Middle-sized Mother Bear’s chair. Put a green mark on it. 
Put 
HAT | Teacher remarks: “Here are the three beds.” 


Find Big Father Bear’s bed. Put a violet mark on it. 
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Manuscript Writing 
for the Beginner 


EDNA M. HORROCKS 


Unit IV — Small Crescent Strokes and Letters 
STROKES 


¥ Some crescent strokes are one space high. 
f Curve them downward toward the left. 


Curve some small crescent strokes toward the right. “ 


THINGS TO DO WITH STROKES 


Make large half-moons. 
Make small half-moons. 
Make small balls. 


Make small ears. 
Make large ears. 


THINGS TO DO WITH WORDS 


Complete printing the first names of all the children in the class. 


It is advisable for the teacher to make a name card for each child in the class 
so that each child may have a permanent desk copy. The children can now 
identify their own art work or handwork. 


Have a name parade at the close of a writing lesson. 


PRINTING ACTIVITIES 
Print signs seen in and about the school, such as 


OUR STORE 


CANDY SALE 

OUR LIBRARY 

OUR PARTY 

VALENTINE BOX 
SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 


Give individual attention where needed. Urge bunching of letters within a word. 


Work on spacing between words. Encourage the child to criticize his own work. 
Put labels made by the children into actual use wherever possible. 


Print labels for activities 
carried on within the 
classroom or school, as 
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= EBENEZER COTTONTAIL 
by Marguerite Gode 


Here upon our table, 

In wintertime we find 

Fresh fruits and vegetables 

And meats of every kind 

Not a leaf is on the tree 

That stands outside the door, 
Down the fireplace chimney 
Chilly breezes roar, 

How can one enjoy the fruits 

Of summer time, we ask, 

While beside a cozy fire 

We snugly sit and bask. 

Does Aladdin rub his lamp 

And magic come to pass? 

Does Dame Fortune make a wish 
In her crystal glass? 

Ebenezer wants to know 

The when—the why—the where 
So draw your chairs up, children 
He will soon be on the air. 


Questions to be answered: 
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Name several ways fresh fruits and vegetables are preserved for winter eating. 


How are they stored? 

Can you buy frozen fruits and vegetables in your town? If so, where? 
What is a refrigerator car? 

What is a cold storage loeker? 

How do people preserve meat for later use? 

How does mother preserve fruits and vegetables ? 

What is meant by egg powder? Dehydrated food? 

What kinds of dehydrated foods are found in the stores? 

What forms of preservation are used for foods sent to our armed forces? 
How are dried bananas brought to the market? 

How did early pioneers dry their fruit? 

How are fruits shipped to us from far away places without spoilage? 
Why are bananas shipped green? 

What is meant by vine ripened fruit or vegetables ? 


What plans are being made for postwar storage plants in the home? 
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THE CITY’S CHRISTMAS 
TREE 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


Again the City’s Christmas Tree 
Is all ablaze with light 

As in the Public Square it stands 
And brightens up the night. 


Although it’s proud to have been 
crowned 
The City’s Christmas Tree, 
It’s friendly, too, and so its lights 
Shine extra brilliantly. 


It tries to please the boys and girls 
Who have no tree at home, 
Because it wants to make them 
feel 
The City’s Tree’s their own. 


THANKING SANTA 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


My mother says the proper thing 
For any boy to do 

When someone’s given him a gift 
Is say a nice Thank You. 


But how can I thank Santa Claus? 
I never have a chance— 
He brings his gifts and goes be- 
fore 
I even get a glance. 


Since that is so, my mother says 
The best thing I can do 
Is take good care of what he 
brought, 
He’ll know that means Thank 
You. 


SANTA’S SURPRISE 
SHEILA STINSON 


When old Santa came this Christ- 
mas 

With plans for stockings three; 

And packages all ribbon-tied 

To place beneath the tree. 


He brought a doll for June Marie, 
A bicycle for Ben, 

Some books and candy and a top 
For funny little Glenn. 


He filled the stockings swiftly 
When much to his surprise 
He found a tiny sock of blue 
Right there before his eyes. 


He scratched his head a moment, 

Then searching in his pack 

He found a stick of candy 

And a duck that said, “quack, 
quack.” 


Then scribbling on a paper 

He wrote this little rhyme, 

“If there’s extra socks 
Christmas 

Please let me know in time!” 


next 


WINTER 


ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


Old Winter tends a garden like 
No other I have seen, 

Whose frosty flowers are colorless 
Whose leaves are never green. 


But when December’s careless 
winds 

Shake soft white petals down, 

No lovelier blossoms ever fell 

On countryside or town. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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THE CHRISTMAS STAR 
MARIAN KENNEDY 


The lovely, shining Christmas star 
Is telling, once again, 

How angels sang long, long ago, 
Of peace, good will to men. 


How shepherds heard the angels’ 
song, 

And left their drowsy sheep, 

And travelled through the still, 
dark night 

To watch the Baby sleep. 


How Wise Men brought their 
precious gifts 

To where the Baby lay, 

How Mary smiled to see Him 
sleeping 

In the warm, sweet hay. 


While overhead the Bethlehem 
star 

Was shining clear and bright, 

That same bright, lovely Christ- 
mas star 

That shines on us tonight. 


CHRISTMAS DREAMS 
MARIAN KENNEDY 
The Christmas tree is waiting 


now, 

The holly wreaths are hung, 
The Christmas story has been told, 
The Christmas carols sung. 


The house is quiet now and still, 

So snuggle in your bed, 

While gay, exciting Christmas 
dreams 

Go dancing through your head. 


This the night when dreams come 
true, 

So close your sleepy eyes, 

Tomorrow is the wondrous day 

Of magic and surprise. 


The Carols We Sing 


KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


— year as we sing the 
beautiful old Christmas carols we 
wonder about them. Who wrote 
them? What happened that made 
their children feel again the joy 
the shepherds felt as they heard 
the angels’ carols of joy on that 
first Christmas eve? 

Carols, as we know them, go 
back to the thirteenth century, 
when very few people knew how 
to read. Bible stories were often 


presented in the form of plays in 
order that all might understand. 
While this method had been quite 
successful, the holy men felt the 
story could be told in a more hu- 
man way. They thought of the 
angel’s song on that night of 
nights, and wanted to add music 
to their Christmas play. 

Da Todi, an Italian Franciscan, 
composed some songs about the 
birth of Christ, and they were per- 


formed with the tableau at the 
manger. Everyone thought the 
idea a fine one and it was widely 
copied. 

It was during the Reformation 
that Luther, a talented musician, 
wrote the tender “Luther’s Cradle 
Song” sometimes called “Away in 
a Manger.” It has been a favorite 
of children ever since. Luther has 
about thirty-six hymns to his 
credit. It was not until the eigh- 
teenth century that our carols, 
“The First Nowel,” “Hark! The 
Herald Angels Sing,” “While the 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night,” and “O, Come All Ye 
Faithful” were written. 
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The most beloved of them all, 
“Silent Night,” was not written 
until the nineteenth century. The 
poem had been written by a min- 
ister, Joseph Mohr, Franz Gru- 
ber, organist in a little Austrian 
church, set it to unforgettable 
music. He was practising one 
night in his little church, worried 
because he had no special music 
for the Christmas service. His 
tired brain refused to suggest any 
music for the important day. He 
went to the window and threw it 
open. He gasped in wonder at the 
dazzling white world, so hushed 
with expectancy. 

“Silent night,” he thought, 
“holy night.” A melody came with 
the words. He went back to his 
organ and began to play. On 
Christmas Eve 1818 the congrega- 
tion heard his matchless “Silent 
Night.” The little church is gone, 
swept away by the flood, but the 


Most beautiful of all 


The goddesses, and best loved, too, 
Was kind to great and small. 


Her favorite cats were hitched up to 


A chariot of her own; 


She’d strew the earth with fruit and flowers, 
By this her love was shown. 


Took her to be his bride, 


But soon he wearied of his wife 


And wandered far and wide. . 


Fair Freya, blue-eyed, golden-haired, 


This Freya loved the fairies’ dance 
In enchanting, soft moonlight; 
She saved for them choice honey, and 
The loveliest flowers so bright. 


Freya begged the busy dwarfs 
For a necklace starry-gay. 
And it enhanced her charms so much 

She wore it night and day. 


Odur, symbol of summer sun, 


song traveled over the world to 
live in the hearts of all who love 
Christmas. 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
is America’s contribution. It was 
written about seventy years ago 
by Phillips Brooks, the great 
preacher. He had been traveling in 
Palestine. He was in Bethlehem on 
Christmas Eve 1868, among the 
scenes which Christ knew. The 
sounds, the general atmosphere 
made a profound impression, as he 
thought how much Jesus had 
meant to the world. Phillips 
Brooks recalled the first Christ- 
mas night with such deep religious 
fervor that he was moved to write 
“QO, Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

The most highly developed car- 
ols and airs of Christmas are to be 
found in the “Messiah” by George 
Frederick Handel. The story tells 
the entire life of Christ on earth, 
though the last part concerning 


FRIDAY 
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Freya, forsaken, sad, and lone, 
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the death and resurrection is 
usually omitted in the Christmas 
performances. Perhaps you have 


heard the great “Hallelujah 
Chorus” from this work. When 
the king of England heard this 
for the first time, in 1743, he 
sprang to his feet in tribute. Ever 
since then this custom has been 
followed. Handel said of this 
chorus that he seemed to see the 
whole heavenly host, as he wrote, 
and “the Great God Himself.” 
Handel, as no other, lifted the 
Christmas story in music, to sub- 
lime heights. 

The Christmas Carol has lived 
up to the dreams of those saintly 
men who first used it. As each year 
brings a new anniversary of the 
birth of Christ, the carols ring out 
from bells and from the voices of 
men, mellowing the heart with 
the true spirit of the Christian 
Christmas. 


Wept tears which turned to gold 


She dressed up in her falcon plumes, 
And over land and sea 

She flew to hunt for her dear love, 

As sad, as sad could be. 


Upon the earth, but in the sea 
Made amber gems, we’re told. 


She found him in the sunny South, 


Her heart was filled with mirth, 


The light from their great happiness 


Gave warmth to all the earth. 


The grass grew green, the flowers bloomed, 


The birds sang songs of cheer; 


Nature responded to the joy 


Of Freya, by all held dear. 


They wanted to do honor to 


This goddess bright and gay, 


So FRIDAY, sixth day of our week, 
They named as Freya’s Day. 
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DECORATED GREETING CARDS 


DECORATION AND CUT EDGE MAY 
OCCUR AT CENTER TOP OF SHEET. 
BE SURE TO LEAVE A WHITE HIGH- 


LIGHT WHEN PAINTING BERRIES 
RED. 


THE CLOUDS MAY BE GIVEN A LIGHT 
BLUE OUTLINE. THE STARS ARE PAINTED 
ON THE INSIDE OF THE BACK SHEET. 


UNE CUT A FOLDED SHEET 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Louise D. Tessin 
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OF STATIONARY IN 
HALF. SLIP ONE FOLD 


INTO THE OTHER. TIE 
wreak, WITH COLORED 
EMBROIDERY 
COTTON. 


THIS CORNER 1S MADE To LOOK AS 
THOUGH IT WERE TURNED OVER, A 
LIGHT GRAY LINE ALONG THE EDGE 
WILL GIVE THE EFFECT OF A SHADOW. 


2_SMALL SKETCH ABOVE — STARS IN 
VARIOUS TINTS OF BLUE MAY BE 
PAINTED LIGHTLY OUTSIDE AND 
INSIDE THE FOLDED SHEET. 


HERE THE AREA ON 
EITHER SIDE OF THE 
FLAME CUT OUT. 
OUTSIOE CURVE IS 
PARALLEL TO CIRCLE. 


DO NOT DRAW THESE 
LINES WITH A COMPASS, 
BUT RATHER TRACE 
THEM FROM A 
PREPARED SKETCH. 


THE POINT OF 
THE COMPASS 
WiLt LEAVE A 
HOLE IN THE 
PAPER. 


See Page 63 for Instructions 
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in GINGHAM-SCRAP CARDS FROM MOTHER’S RAG BAG Agnes Choate Wonson 


When the days are stormy, 
And winter winds blew, 
Into mother’s attic 
To her rag bag go; 


Pick out scraps of gingham ... 
Dot or stripe or plaid, 

Cut yourself some Christmas cards— 
To make your friends glad! 


Choose simple little figure patterns like these shown, 
and draw them on bright colored construction paper. 
Then, using the same patterns, cut bits of gingham 
into hats, dresses, etc., and paste on the corresponding 
figures. No rough ravellings will bother you if sharp, 
pointed scissors are used for the cutting. Be sure to 
put the paste on very carefully, right to the edges of 
gingham scraps. 
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Christmas Spirit 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Now Mrs. Goose was 
wrapping up Christmas pres- 
ents, and having lots of fun. 

Three little orange sweaters for 
Three-Ducks; a soft white scarf 
for Mrs. Squirrel; a big cloth 
shopping bag for Mr. Pig; some 
red bedroom shoes for black cat; 
a woolly jacket for Mrs. Rabbit, 
because she liked to stay in bed 
late, and knit, these cold winter 
mornings. 

There they were, five pretty lit- 
tle packages. Mrs. Goose had 
wrapped them in soft piney-green 
paper, and tied them with red rib- 
bon. 

“And now for the labels,” she 
said. “I feel all full of Christmas 
spirit! I love to give presents!’ 
And she reached for some gift- 
tags she had bought at Mr. Gob- 
bler’s General Grocery. 

She wrote: “Merry Christmas 
to Three-Ducks, from their old 
friend Mrs. Goose.” She waved the 
card in the air, to dry the ink; 
then she started to tie it on. 

But oh dear; which was Three- 
Ducks’ present? The five packages 
all looked alike. All done up in 
piney-green paper. All tied with 
red ribbon. All about the same 
shape and size! 

“Which is which and what is 
what?” wailed Mrs. Goose. “Oh 
dear—I have made another bad 
mistake. Why didn’t I notice what 
I was doing ?” 

Then she saw Old Lady. Owl 
picking her way across the snow 
with her flat black overshoes. 

Mrs. Goose ran outdoors. ‘Oh, 
please come here a minute!” she 
called. 

Old Lady Owl came. 

Mrs. Goose went on: “I have 
done up five packages for my 
friends. Now they are all wrapped 
and tied, they look alike. How 
shall I tell which is which and 
what is what?” 

Old Lady Owl looked wise, “Un- 
wrap them, of course, she hooted, 
and her expression said: “And 
don’t be so silly.” 

But Mrs. Goose looked unhappy. 


“Which is Which and What is What?” 
wailed Mrs. Goose. 


“T can’t do that,” she said. “It 
would muss the piney-green pa- 
per. And I have worked so hard to 
do them up. There must be some 
other way to fix things. Oh dear— 
I was so full of Christmas spirit! 
Now I feel all worried—not happy 
at all.” 

Old Lady Owl looked at her, 
hard. “Well, if you won’t unwrap 
them,” she said, “there is another 
way. You can take the packages, 
and go to your friends’ houses. 
Say to the first one: ‘Here is a 
present for you. Merry Christ- 
mas!’ Then, when it is unwrap- 
ped, if it is the wrong one, say: 
‘Oh, excuse me. I have made a mis- 
take!’ And take it away. And so 
on— 


Old Lady Owl looked wise! 


“Why, that is a splendid idea,” 
said Mrs. Goose, and went into her 
house. She put the packages into 
a basket and hurried to Black 
Cat’s house. 

“Here is a present for you,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “Merry Christmas!’ 

“Thank you,” mewed Black Cat, 
and unwrapped the bundle. 

Out fell three little orange 
sweaters! 

Black Cat looked at them, very 
surprised. 

“Oh excuse me; I have made a 
mistake,” said Mrs. Goose quickly, 
taking them and putting them into 
her basket. “Goodbye now,” she 
called, rushing away. 

Black Cat came softly after her. 
“Perhaps one of the other pres- 
ents is for me?” he hinted, in a 
purring voice. 

But she had already gone. 

Mrs. Goose hurried to Mr. Pig’s 
house. 

“Here is a present for you,” she 
told him. “Merry Christmas!” 

“Why, thank you,” he told her, 
reaching out his hoofy hand. 

He unwrapped the package. Out 
fell a small blue bedjacket, with 
pink ribbons! 

“T thought it might be a cake, 
or some cookies,” grunted Mr. Pig. 
“What is it, anyway?” 

“Excuse me, I have made a mis- 
take,” said Mrs. Goose, stuffing 
bedjacket and paper into her 
basket. 

Mr. Pig called after her, very 
loud: “But haven’t you something 
for me?” but Mrs. Goose was gone. 

She hurried to Three-Ducks’ 
house. 

“Here is a present for you,” she 
told them. “Merry Christmas.” 

“Thank you,” quacked Three- 
Ducks. And they unwrapped the 


bundle. 


Out fell a pair of red bedroom 
shoes. Only two—when there 
should have been six, for six duck 
feet. Three-Ducks looked very dis- 
appointed. But Mrs. Goose said, 
quickly : “Excuse me; I have made 
a mistake!’’—snatched the shoes, 
and hurried to the door. 

But Three-Ducks sharp black 
eyes had spied three little orange 
sweaters in the basket. “Look, 
Mrs. Goose,” they said. “‘Isn’t that 
our present? Didn’t you mean 
those for us?” 
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“Why yes,” Mrs. Goose told 
them, glad to have one present 
right, at least. She gave them 
their sweaters and hurried away. 

this is lots of trouble,” she 
told herself. “I am getting all tired 
out. My Christmas spirit is all 
gone. Three-Ducks have their 
present; thank goodness for that. 
Here in my basket are Black Cat’s 
red shoes, and Mrs. Rabbit’s bed- 
jacket, unwrapped. And two pack- 
ages still wrapped! I wish I could 
tell which is which and what is 
what! Well, I'll go next to Mrs. 
Rabbit’s.” 

She knocked at the door. Mrs. 
Rabbit was in bed, knitting. 

“Here is a present for you,” said 
Mrs. Goose. Merry Christmas.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Mrs. Rab- 
bit. And she opened it. 

There was a big shopping bag, 
all folded up. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Mrs. Rab- 
bit, looking a little sad. (She al- 
ways did her shopping with a little 
red cart.) 

But Mrs. Goose snatched the 
bag right away. “Excuse me,” she 
said, “I have made a mistake.” 
And away she hurried. 

When she got outside, she 
thought: “Why didn’t I give her 
the blue jacket? There it is, meant 
for her, and all unwrapped. Well, 
too late now! I must go on—to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s; she is next, and 
the last one on my list.” 

“Here is a present for you,” she 
told Mrs. Squirrel. “Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

Mrs. Squirrel opened the last 
package. 


There was a lovely white scarf. - 


The very present meant for her! 
But Mrs. Goose took it quickly out 
of Mrs. Squirrel’s paws. “There 


They got up a Holiday Parade and went calling on their friends! 


must be some mistake,” she said. 
“That is your own present.” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked surprised. 
“But don’t you want me to have 
my own present?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Goose, “‘but 
everything is all mixed up! It is 
too hard to explain. I am only run- 
ning around working to get the 
right things to the right people. I 
am just trying to find out which is 
which and what is what. But the 
worst of it is I have lost my 
Christmas spirit, indeed I have!” 
and she began to cry. 

“Let me see what you have in 
your basket,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
kindly. 

“Here is a shopping bag. Who is 
that for?” 

“Mr. Pig,” sobbed Mrs. Goose. 

a blue bedjacket ?”’ 

“Mrs. Rabbit—” 

these little red shoes ?” 
“Black Cat—” 


ONE GREAT BIG 
SURPRISE 


EDNA HAMILTON 


A jolly old fellow, 

With a beard long and white, 

Says, “Be good, boys and girls, 

And I’ll come Christmas 
night.” 


Now go to bed early 

And then say your prayers, 
Shut your little eyes tight 
And no peeping downstairs. 


And on Christmas morning, 
When you open your eyes, 

You will find books and toys 
And one great big surprise! 


“Well then, why don’t you take 
them right over to your friends’ 
houses? Put each present behind 
your back, and say: ‘Which wing 
will you choose?’ It will be easy. 
It will be fun.” 

Very soon Mrs. Goose’s friends 
had their right presents, and she 
walked home through the falling 
snow wondering why she got her- 
self into these funny fixes. “I 
guess it is just because I am just 
a goose,” she said, and sighed. 

But when she got to her house, 
there were five packages on her 
porch. She heard laughing, and 
saw her friends’ heads peeking out 
from behind the house. 

“Open them, Mrs. Goose,” they 
said, “They are for you.” 

And there was a big raisin bun 
from Mr. Pig, a nightcap from 
Mrs. Squirrel, a book on Green 
Gardens from Black Cat, a pan- 
cake turner from Mrs. Rabbit, 
and a pair of blue stockings from 
Three-Ducks. 

“Thank you all,” said Mrs. 
Goose. ‘Now I am full of Christ- 
mas spirit again.” 

“So are we all,” they told her. 
And they got up a little holiday 
parade and went calling on their 
other friends. 

Black Cat walked first; and car- 
ried a lovely banner with “MER- 
RY CHRISTMAS” on it. (They 
made it out of grocery paper, red 
crayon, and a stick.) Mrs. Rabbit 
and Mrs. Goose held a wreath be- 
tween them. Mr. Pig toted a little 
tree. And Three-Ducks came plop- 
ping along with a long red ribbon. 
They all looked like one big dec- 
oration on a Christmas card; and 
you could hardly tell which was 
which and what was what. 
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The Travels of a Thread 


or THE LUCKY SPOOL 


ETHEL CROWNINSHIELD 


_— was once a spool of 
thread, that lived in a Five and 
Ten Cent Store. There were lots 
of other spools that lived there, 
too. Orange, yellow, green, blue 
and purple, but this particular 
spool was red. Just the color of a 
big red apple, or a red rose. Every 
day many people came into the 
store and stood by the counter 
where the spools lived. Sometimes 
they would buy blue thread, some- 
times green, sometimes purple, 
and sometimes even black or 
white, but it seemed as if no one 
ever wanted red. 

“Oh dear,” said the red spool, 
“TI wonder why no one ever looks 
at me! I wonder if I shall have to 
stay in the Five and Ten Cent 
Store forever! I wish I could be 
put in a paper bag and taken away 
where there would be something 
different to see and something dif- 
ferent to do! I wish I could be a 
lucky spool! There are yards and 
yards of thread wound around me 
and if I only had a chance, I could 
do a hundred different things! I 
could be a help to anyone who 
needed some red thread! Perhaps 
if I think about helping other peo- 
ple, 8 something nice will happen to 
me! 

So the red spool kept very still 
in the corner of the thread box 
and thought very hard. Then one 
day just before it was time to 
close the store, a little girl whose 
name was Susan came close to the 
counter and picked up the red 
spool. She had some bright red 
cloth in her hand and she held it 
close to the red thread. “It’s just 
right,” she said to herself, and 
sure enough it was. The red cloth 
and the red thread were almost 
like twins. Susan opened her 
pocketbook, and with a ten-cent 
piece she bought the red spool. It 
was put into a nice new paper bag 
and Susan held it tightly in her 
hand and skipped along the side- 
walk as fast as she could go. Up 
the street, around the corner, hip- 
pity-hippity-hop went Susan and 
the red spool. 

The thread couldn’t see where 
it was going, but it was very hap- 
py. “At last I am going to be used 
for something! I don’t know what 
it will be, but whatever it is or 
wherever I go, I know I shall be 
happy, for I shall be doing lots of 


different things and helping lots 
of different people!” Just as the 
spool was thinking about all this, 
Susan came to her house. Up, up, 
up the stairs went Susan and the 
thread! Then the spool, still in the 
bag, was put down on a table. 

“Look, Mother,” said Susan, 
“see the beautiful red thread I 
found at the Five and Ten Cent 
Store. It is just right to sew the 
red and white squares together in 
the baby’s crib-cover.” ‘Sure 
enough,” said Mother, “and such a 
big spool, too! We shall have 
plenty of thread for that, and I 
know we can use the rest for some- 
thing else, it is such a pretty col- 
or.” The red spool laughed to it- 
self. “I knew this was how it 
would be! A cover for the baby! 
And no one can tell what other 
nice things will happen to me! 
What fun!” 

The next day Susan and her 
mother sat on the front porch and 
sewed all the afternoon. It was 
sunny and warm and the flowers 
in the garden smelled sweeter 
than the perfume in the Five 
and Ten Cent Store. The spool 
sat up on the porch rail and 
looked around. Every once in a 
while Susan and her mother would 
take a needleful of thread, but 
there was always more left. The 
red and white cover was almost 
finished. Tomorrow was the baby’s 
birthday. “‘This red thread makes 
the cover so much prettier,” said 
Susan. “I was lucky to find it, don’t 
you think so, Mother?” “TI certain- 
ly do,” said Mother, “and now the 
cover is finished, put the spool 
away carefully in your work bas- 
ket because we may need it 
again.” 

At the baby’s party the next 
day, the spool was very happy. Al- 
though no one knew it, the red 
spool peeped through the straw 
work basket and saw the birth- 
day cake with two candles shining 
on it. It saw the birthday presents 
—a white bunny, a silver cup, and 
best of all, the red and white cov- 
er. “I gave some of that,” said the 
red spool to itself. “I shall always 
be a part of the baby’s cover. I 
shall keep him warm, and every 


morning when he wakes up he will - 


see me, and every night when he 
goes to sleep, I shall be close to 
him. I am lucky!” 
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The red spool stayed in the 
basket quite a while after this, but 
it did not mind for it made friends 
with the needles and the scissors 
and the other spools that lived 
there. Then one day Mother 
opened the basket and took out the 
red spool. She had her hat and 
coat on and she put the spool into 
her pocket book and went out. 
‘Where can I be going?” said the 
spool. “I cannot guess!” And no 
wonder. Mother got on a bus and 
rode and rode and rode. Now the 
spool had never had a bus ride be- 
fore and it liked it very much. The 
dimes and pennies in the pocket- 
book jingled when the bus bumped 
along, and the spool rolled from 
side to side and laughed to itself. 
“Well, I certainly am traveling, 
this is even better than I had 
thought.” 

After a while, Mother got off 
the bus and went into a big build- 
ing. She put her pocketbook down 
and the red spool could hear lots 
of — talking. “Fold the square 

ty cloth this way and then 

cut the loose corners 
out. See what a beauti- 
ful red cross it makes!’ 
said Mother, “I have 


“Oh,” 
brought the red thread today and 
we can stitch all the red crosses 
on the white flags.”’ Mother opened 
her pocketbook and took out the 
red thread. “Just the right color,” 


said everyone. Stitch! Stitch! 
Stitch! The red spool was put into 
a sewing machine and how it did 
fly! Around, around it went, 
stitching the red-cross flags. There 
were five of them, but there was 
still some thread left on the spool. 
“T am glad I could come down to- 
day and help you make the red- 
cross flags,” said Mother. “I must 
go home now for it is supper 
time.”’ She picked up the red spool 
and put it back in her pocketbook. 
“This red thread always seems to 
come in handy!” she said. 

Now the spool was happier than 
ever. “Just think,” it said to it- 
self, ‘“wherever the red-cross flag: 
are, there I will be! Whenever peo- 
ple need help, they can look for 
the red-cross flag and they will 
know where to go, and a part of me 
is in the red-cross flag! Could 
you believe it! I am lucky!” 

Home again on the bus and back 
again into the work basket went 
the red spool. It slept that night 
and dreamed of the bus, the baby’s 
cover and the red-cross flags fly- 
ing in the wind. And now quite a 
few weeks went by and nothing 
happened to the spool Then one 
day—Bang! Bang! Bang! What 
a noise! The red spool couldn’t 
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imagine what was happening. “Oh, 
Mother,” called Susan, “come out- 
side, the boys have some firecrack- 
ers! We should put out our flag for 
the Fourth of July!” “We certain- 
ly should,” said Mother, and she 
went to the drawer where the flag 
was carefully put away She shook 
it out, and what do you think? 
Right along one of the red stripes 
was a tear. The wind had blown 
so hard the last time the flag was 
out that it had torn a small place 
between the stripes. 

“Oh,” said Mother, “‘we must 
mend this before we put it out 
again! Where is the red thread?” 
Out of the basket came the spool, 
so excited that it rolled on the 
floor Susan picked it up and 
threaded a needle with a nice long 
piece. This was almost too much 
for the red thread Nothing so fine 
as this could ever have happened 
te any spool of thread before! It 
was so proud that it shone almost 
like silk, as in and out, in and out 
it went, sewing together the red 
and white stripes of the American 
flag. The stitches were sure and 
firm and they held so tightly that I 
am sure no wind could ever tear 
them apart again. Up the pole 
went the flag, blowing, blowing in 
the wind! Red, white and blue! 
“Mother, our flag is beautiful, 
isn’t it,” said Susan, “I love it!” 
“And I ama part of it now!” whis- 
pered the red thread “I can hardly 
believe it! I am lucky!” 

There was only a little thread 
left on the spool now, and it 
stayed in the basket for a long 
time. Summer went and autumn 


came, and then before you knew it, 
it was winter. Everyone seemed 
very busy. There were lots of good 
smells about the house. Cakes and 
pies baking and every time anyone 
came in there were bundles and 
bundles and bundles. 

“What can be happening?’ 
thought the red spool. “Everyone 
is busy, everyone is happy, I wish 
I could help, too!” Then one day 
the red spool smelled something 
very sweet. It smelled like the for- 
est. The spool was made of wood, 
and perhaps could remember just 
how sweet the evergreen trees 
could smell. It looked curiously out 
of the basket and much to its sur- 
prise it saw a tree, a tree that 
seemed to be growing right in the 
room where they all lived. This 
was a strange thing! Just then 
Susan and her mother came in. 
“We must get the tree trimmed 
tonight,” they said, “this is 
Christmas Eve.” 

“A Christmas tree,” said the red 
spool, “and to think I never 
guessed! What fun it will be to 
watch them trim it!” That night 
after supper, Susan and her moth- 
er, and father, too, came into the 
room with big boxes. There were 
silver balls, red balls, blue balls, 
and balls of every color. There 
were strings of lights and all sorts 
of ornaments. Susan and her 
mother took them carefully out of 
the boxes and Father climbed up 
a high ladder and hung them on 
the tree. “Here are some that 
haven’t any strings,” said Susan. 
“Get the spool of red thread,” said 
Mother, “red is for Christmas, 
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and it will look pretty on the 
tree!’ 

Out of the basket came the red 
spool, and now there was only a 
little thread left. Snip! Snip! 
Snip! Susan cut it in short pieces, 
just enough for the balls that had 
no strings. There was one piece 
left over. At last when they were 
all hung, Father took the Christ- 
mas star that shone like gold in 
the firelight. Into one of the bright 
points he tied the last piece of 
thread, and climbing to the top- 
most step of the ladder he reached 
to the tiptop of the tree and hung 
the star. 

It was finished now. The tree 
was ready, shining and beautiful. 
It was Christmas Eve and time 
for bed. Mother put out all the 
lights. The room was very still. 
The spoo] stood on the table empty 
and very happy. “I have been a 
part of many nice things,” thought 
the spool, “and now my thread is 
a part of a Merry Christmas!” 
Just then Father picked it up. 
“The fire is going out, let’s make it 
last a little longer,” he said, and 
tossed the spool into the fireplace. 

The warm flames caught it up 
and played happily about it. Every 
shining ball on the Christmas tree 
held a picture of the bright flame 
made by the little spool. It made 
soft crackling sounds as it burned. 
It was whispering to itself, and 
although no one heard it, this is 
what it was saying: “I am lucky! 
I am the luckiest spool in the 
world! Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas! Good night!” 


Chirpy Cricket’s Christmas Carol 


said Chirpy, the 
little house cricket, “I am going to 
follow them when the minister’s 
family go to church.” 

“Church, tonight,” said Jimmy 
Mouse. “But this isn’t Sunday. 
They only go to church on Sun- 
day!” 

“T know,” said Chirpy. “But to- 
night is special. I know it’s special 
because they’ve been talking for 
weeks about it. They say it’s 
Christmas Eve and I want to see 
what that means. So I’m going to 
follow them.” 

“Well, if it’s special, let’s go 
early and be sure to get there in 
time,” said Jimmy’s little sister, 
Jinny Mouse. 

“Don’t you know anything 
about Christmas?” asked Jimmy. 
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“T do,” said Jinny. “I’ve heard 
the children singing songs about 
it for weeks now. They are nice 
songs all about a little baby sleep- 
ing in a manger with the cows.” 

“Babies don’t sleep in mangers,” 
said Jimmy. “They sleep in 
houses.” 

“This one did,” Jinny declared. 
“And so did his Mother and Dad- 
dy. It was long, long ago and far, 
far away. And they slept in the 
manger ’cause there was no room 
in the inn.” 

“What’s an inn?” asked Jimmy. 

“IT know,” said Chirpy. “It’s a 
place where travelers stay all 
night. I stayed there once when I 
was first in town.” 


“Oh, it wasn’t in this town,” 


said Jinny. “They sing about Beth- 
lehem and a shining star and 
angels and shepherds and Wise 
Men, who brought gifts to the 
King.” 

“Well, let’s get started,” said 
Chirpy, “so we won’t be late. We'll 
go out that little tiny hole in the 
cellar window that Mrs. Minister 
is always telling Mr. Minister to 
fix before the mice get in.” 

Up the wall they scrambled and 
out into the coldness of the winter 
evening, out onto the soft, white 
snow which came floating down 
like white feathers. Jinny lifted 
her tiny feet high. 

“It’s wet,” she said, “and cold. 
Maybe we'll get sick. Maybe we 
better go back.” 

“It’s not far to the church,” said 
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Chirpy. “Just across the driveway. 
Come on.” 

And he led them across the drive 
to the church. 

“Let’s try the side door,” he 
said. 

So to the side door they went 
and hid under the evergreen 
bushes to decide how to get in. 
Suddenly a man came around the 
sidewalk and unlocked the door 
and went in, forgetting to shut it. 

“Just like a man,” said Jinny. 
“Mr. Minister never remembers 
to shut the doors.” 

“Lucky for us,” laughed Jimmy. 
“Let’s get in out of the cold.” 

They were just inside when 
they heard the great noise of the 
church bells ringing. 

“That must have been the sex- 
ton,”’ said Chirpy. “He rings the 
bells on Sunday.” 

Ding Dong! Ding Dong! sang 
out the big bells, as Chirpy and 
the two little mice crept into the 
church. 

It was empty and almost dark, 
for the only light came from a 
great pine tree at the front of the 
church. 

“Oh,” gasped Jinny, “do you see 
what I see? A tree growing right 
out of the carpet!” 

“Can’t be,” said Jimmy. “Trees 
grow in dirt.” 

“Well, see for yourself,” said 
Chirpy. “It certainly looks like a 
tree. Let’s go up close.” 


“T like it from here,” said Jinny. 
“Tt sparkles and shines so. See all 
those lovely colored lights. They 
look like shining stars.” 


Chirpy was already hopping off 
to the tree and the others followed 
him. 

When they were very close, they 
saw that the pine tree was not 
after all growing out of the car- 
pet, but was fixed into a box of 
sand. Tall and proud and firm it 
stood in its shining Christmas 
dress. A hundred tiny colored 
lights like twinkling stars! Dozens 
of colored ornaments and shining 
balls! Strings of popcorn! Candy 
canes in gay stripes! And ginger- 
bread men! And cookie chickens 
and rabbits and Santas! And the 
whole thing covered and dripping 
with shimmering silver icicles. 
Of course, the little mice and 
Chirpy did not know what all 
these things were. They only knew 
that it was so beautiful they 
thought they had dreamed it up. It 
even smelled beautiful. They stood 
together just looking and looking 
from the lowest icicle to the lovely 
Christmas angel who spread her 
gauzy, golden wings over it from 
the very tip top. 
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“Oh, my,” said Jinny. “How 
nice it must be to be people! Peo- 
ple have such beautiful things!” 

“People don’t have soft, silky, 
grey fur coats like you do, Jinny,” 
Chirpy said quickly. “And they 
can’t see at night as you can.” 

They sat very still looking in 
wonder until the organ began to 
play and they heard people com- 
ing into the church. 

“Dearie O!” said Chirpy. “Now 
we’re in a mess! Here comes Mr. 
Minister, too! Get under the tree.” 

Quick as anything they scram- 
bled under the friendly tree’s low, 
bent branches and hid in the soft 
cotten, which tickled their noses 
with its fuzz. 

Soon lovely singing began and 
peeking out they saw a most beau- 
tiful sight! Down the ailes of the 
church slowly came people, men, 
women, children and more chil- 
dren, all singing and carrying 
lighted candles in their hands like 
moving stars. 

“Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
they sang and the song echoed 
softly back from the highest 
places in the old church and the 
organ swelled its answer, “Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” 

Up to the front of the church 
they walked slowly, slowly, sing- 
ing as they came and each one laid 
something there, beneath a lighted 
manger and went on again, sing- 
ing, back to their places, still hold- 
ing the lighted candles. 

Then from behind them, the 
choir sang beautifully, softly, 
“Hark, The Herald Angels Sing” 
and they, too, came down to walk 
before the manger and lay some- 
thing there. And as they walked 
back the children sang, “Away ina 
Manger.” 

When the singing stopped, Mr. 
Minister rose and stood near the 
lighted manger and read from a 
big book the story Jinny had tried 
to tell Jimmy and Chirpy—the 
story of the little Babe who lay in 
the manger and the Christmas 
star which guided those who came 
to find Him, and the lowly shep- 
herds and the angels who first 
sang, “Glory to God in highest and 
on earth Peace, Good Will to Men.” 

When he finished, the church 
was so still they thought the peo- 
ple had gone home, but no, they 
were still there, holding their can- 
dles. And now the organ sounded 
again and the great bells pealed 
out and all the people sang, “‘Noél, 
Noél,” as they marched out smil- 
ing happily and the church was 
left again in darkness with only 
the tree’s light gleaming out and 
the soft light of the manger. 


Jinny and Jimmy and Chirpy 
crawled quietly out from under 
the tree and stood before the 
manger. 

Jimmy said, “I wonder what it 
was that all the people brought 
and laid here.” 

And the great pine tree rustled 
its branches and the angel at the 
top said softly, “Those are gifts 
the people brought in the name of 
Jesus for those who are poor and 
needy. You see they cannot take 
them to the Babe himself so they 
give them to the poor for His 
sake.” 

“Oh, dear,” cried Jinny. “We 
came to the manger, but we have 
no gift to leave for the poor. You 
see we are poor, too!” 

“T know,” said the angel. ‘“‘There 
are many people who are poor and 
have no gift to bring to the 
manger, but there is something 
they can give.” 

“Oh, what is it?” asked Chirpy. 
“Tell us, maybe we too, could 
bring it.” 

“You can bring the gift of 
love,” answered the angel. “Jesus 
tried to make people love one an- 
other. If you will be kind and gen- 
tle to others, that would be the 
greatest gift you could bring.” 

“We will try,” said Jinny. “We 
will try very hard.” 

“Now you had better go,” said 
the angel. “The sexton is coming 
back to turn out the lights and lock 
the church. If you go to the back 
door you can follow him out. Good- 
bye, and Merry Christmas.” 

“Goodbye, beautiful angel,” 
~~ said and hurried for the back 

oor. 


When they were back in the cel- 
lar in the minister’s house again, 
Jimmy said, “What do you sup- 
pose she meant—‘Merry Christ- 
mas’ ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Chirpy. 
“Maybe we'll find out tomorrow. 
But tonight—tonight. I feel so 
good, so good that I want to do 
something very nice. If you will 
go to bed now, I will take out my 
little fiddle and play you a sweet 
song and we can all sing that song 
we heard about the manger.” 

And upstairs, the minister read- 
ing in his study, stopped and said 
to Mrs. Minister, ““My dear, that 
little cricket in the basement is 
singing his little heart out tonight. 
You might almost think he, too, 
was singing a Christmas Carol.” 

“Who knows?” said Mrs. Minis- 
ter. “Perhaps he is. They do say 
that sometimes on Christmas Eve 
the animals talk. Perhaps even the 


crickets sing carols on Christmas 
Eve.” 
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The Boy Jesus 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
See Illustration by Diana Allen on Page Three 


Day is the 
birthday of a little Boy, whose 
name is Jesus, and who was born 
many years ago in a manger, in 
Bethlehem of Judea. 

That night shepherds were out 
on the hillside guarding their 
sheep. Suddenly they saw a great 
light in the sky and an Angel ap- 
peared to them and said: 

“Jesus is born in Bethlehem. Go 
seek and you will find Him.” 

The shepherds did as the Angel 
had bade them and they found the 
little Babe with Mary, His mother, 
and Joseph. 

Of course, the shepherds told 
everyone whom they met, as they 
went back to tend their sheep and 
soon all the country around knew 
about Jesus. 

Now Herod, who was then king, 
was displeased. He was afraid this 
Child would grow up and be more 
powerful than he. 

But, again, an Angel appeared 
to Joseph, in a dream, and told him 
to hasten with Mary and the Child 
and go into another country called 
Egypt so that Herod could not 
harm them. 

Just before daylight Joseph and 
Mary, who was seated on a little 
donkey, and who held the Babe 
close to her, started on their jour- 
ney. After they had gone several 
miles they met a caravan which is 
a number of people traveling with 
a lot of camels, carrying food and 
olive oil. They join the caravan 
and travel all day, but at night 
they stop to rest near a well, for 
they are tired and very thirsty. 

Every water bottle is filled and 
each one eats and drinks. After 
the people have had all they want 
to drink, the men call out to their 
camels “tch tch” and they kneel 
down to drink and rest. 

Mary and Joseph are glad that 
they are safe from the wicked 
king, Herod. 

Shortly after this Herod dies, so 
Joseph and Mary and the Babe re- 
turned to their own home in the 
beautiful town of Nazareth. 

Joseph was a carpenter and of 
course the first thing he made was 
a crib for the Babe. Mary searched 
all about the room for the best cor- 
ner for the little crib. 

Mary wore a long, loose, blue 
dress, sandals on her feet, and a 
soft veil over her face, which was 
the custom of those days. As the 


little Boy grew he would some- 
times lift the veil to find His moth- 
er’s face. 

We are told that when he was 
just old enough to toddle around 
he would often stand by His moth- 
er’s knee, to watch what she was 
doing. When Chesterton wrote his 
famous Christmas Carol, he said: 


“Jesus knelt at Mary’s knee, 
His hair was like a crown, 


And all the flowers looked up at 
Him 
And all the stars looked down.” 


When Jesus was three years old 
he understood many things. And 
on His third birthday he watched 
His mother fixing up the house, 
maybe baking a birthday cake, 
placing candles at the windows. 

It is winter time and darkness 
came early and at sundown the 
candles are lighted. Then, as it 
grows dark, Mary takes a saucer 
which has a curl in it to hold the 
wick, fills the saucer with olive oil 
and lights the wick. There is a 
great celebration in all the town 


because it is the Feast of the Dedi- 
cation. 


AUTUMN LULLABY 
ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 

Oh, Wind and Rain 

Come quietly, please, 

Through meadow grass 

And orchard trees, 


For underneath 
Night’s soft dark wing 
Sleeps many a small 

And helpless thing; 


Mouse and rabbit, 
Squirrel and bird 
Who have not seen, 
Who have not heard 


That Summer’s gone 
Away again. 

Oh, let them dream, 
Please, Wind and Rain! 
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It has been said that Mary gave 
Jesus a baby dove because a dove 
is a symbol of life and peace. 

As the little Boy grew older he 
liked to hear Joseph tell him 
stories. These stories, we are told, 
were Biblical Legends. One of 
these the Boy really loved, it was 
the story of The Sun and the 
Moon: 

“The Sun rose, as the first 
light; the other light looked on 
with a bit of envy as it saw it 
could not outvie the Glorious One. 

“What need is there,” it asked, 
“of two kings on a throne? Why 
was I the second instead of the 
first?” 

“And then its brightness faded ; 
the Moon stood pale, and cried: 
‘Have pity on me Father.’ An 
Angel stood before the sad one and 
said: ‘Because thou hadst envied 
the Sun, henceforth thou wilt 
shine by his light and when earth 
comes between thee and him thou 
wilt stand darkened, in part, as 
now. The Sun shall be King of 
the Day and you shall be called 
the Queen of Night.’ ” 

When Jesus was six years old, 
like other boys, He had to go to 
school. All the children sat on the 
floor, with their legs crossed, mak- 
ing sort of a desk on which to hold 
their writing boards. They used 
chalk. 

Sometimes Mary waited for 
Jesus. Since she didn’t have a 
watch, you may wonder how she 
knew what time school would be 
out. But she carried what she 
called a “dial.” It was a lighted 
candle and she knew the candle 
would burn just so long, and then 
school would be out. 

On holidays, when there was no 
school, Mary took the Boy with her 
to the market-place. These trips 
were filled with interest. He loved 
to meet people and He liked to walk 
slowly through the narrow streets 
and look into the ship windows. 

Of course, there was something 
special bought for Him; sometimes 
a great long piece of chalk which 
would make many smaller pieces 
and then He would have a lot— 
and maybe a big, juicy orange. 

They would be very happy going 
home, talking and dreaming of 
things they were going to do. Then 
after supper, and a story, the 
vision of Night would lead the 
little Boy to bed. After He had said 
His prayer he may have crooned 
a good-night tune: 


“T see the Moon—the Moon sees 


me, 
God bless the Moon—and God 
bless me.” 
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L. was the day before 
Christmas. Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
Claus up in Christmas Town were 
as busy as busy bees. Mrs. Santa 
Claus was measuring Santa’s red 
suit, around his fat, little belly. 

“It seems as though you get 
fatter every year,” she shook her 
head dolefully. “I only hope you 
can get into your suit—that’s all!” 

Hearing this Santa Claus threw 
back his head and laughed until 
you would have thought he’d sure- 
ly burst. 

“Besides, you know very well 
you’ve been nibbling at that candy 
I had for the stockings, and now 
I’ll have to make some more,” 
scolded Mrs. Santa. “And you have 
those wagons to finish painting 
and here it is the very day before 
Christmas,” she fretted. 

‘“‘Now my dear, every year you 
fuss like this,” put in Santa Claus 
soothingly, “and you must admit 
that I never have disappointed the 
children yet. Maybe a trifle late 
sometimes,” here he gave her a sly 
wink, “but I always get there.” 

True to his word Christmas Eve 
found Santa, clad in his red suit, 
looking as if it was about to burst 
at the seams, with a bag of toys 
tucked in his sleigh, all set to go. 

“Now there isn’t a thing to 
worry over my dear, not a thing,” 
he said cheerfully as he bent over 
to kiss Mrs. Santa goodbye. 

“I only wish I could think as 
you do,” and Mrs. Santa wrinkled 
up her nose and seemed more wor- 
ried than ever, “but somehow I 
feel that something is going to 
happen to you this Christmas 
Eve.” 

This last remark of Mrs. Santa’s 
sent Mr. Santa into perfect gales 
of laughter, but without another 
word and with a click of his 
tongue, he and his sleigh with its 
eight tiny reindeer, went speeding 
through the snow-covered forest. 

As he drove along whistling a 
gay tune he chuckled to himself, 
“Why Merry (that was Mrs. 
Santa’s first name) worries her 
head so, is more than I can say— 
nothing’s going to happen—not a 
thing.” 

And nothing did happen for the 
first few houses at which Santa 
stopped to deliver his Christmas 
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What Happened to Santa Claus 
on Christmas Eve? 


HELEN BOYD 


packages. No, it was not until he 
came to a new-fashioned house— 
one with the latest of everything, 
even to the very chimney. 

The chimney was tall, and it 
was narrow, indeed, it was very, 
very narrow. Santa eyed it with 
deep concern written on his usual- 
ly care-free face. 

“T hope that I can make it,” he 
muttered as he glanced down at 
his bulging stomach. 

“At any rate I’m going to try 
it,” he announced firmly. “Never 
let it be said that a new-fangled 
chimney proved too much for old 
Santa.” So down he scrambled into 
that narrow, indeed very, very 
narrow chimney. Then it hap- 
pened. About half way down he got 
stuck—stuck tighter than a fly on 
a piece of fly paper. He couldn’t get 
up and he couldn’t get down—in 
fact he couldn’t budge. Just 
imagine if you can how Santa 
must have felt. Here it was Christ- 
mas Eve, and all the rest of those 
toys to be delivered to the boys and 
girls throughout the land, and 


here he was stuck in a chimney. It 
was a most terrible state of af- 
fairs to say the least. Nothing like 
this had ever happened to him be- 
fore. Once in a while he had mixed 
the presents a bit. One year he had 
given Betty Thomas’ ice skates to 
Tom Henry who was laid up with 
a sprained ankle, and to Betty 
Thomas he had given Tom Henry’s 
erector set. Still it was better to 
have mixed up presents than no 
presents at all. Santa felt worse 
than he had ever felt before. If 
he only had some sort of magic 
that would make him grow small- 
er. Heretofore he had always 
pooh-poohed such ideas but he 
could plainly see, at a time like 
this, how handy it would be. 

“I suppose I’ll have to stay 
here for years and years,” groaned 
poor Santa, “and the children all 
over the world will be so disap- 
pointed. No presents, no Christ- 
mas stockings filled with goodies, 
and no Santa Claus!” 

“Yes, yes, indeed you are ina 
fix,” a cheery voice chimed in. ‘‘But 


Grey Mouse slipped the key to Santa 
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cheer up, no job is too hard for 
us to tackle.” 

“T can’t see it’s so dark in here,” 
said Santa. “Who are you?” 

“Skiddlewinks, the elf, with all 
my willing helpers, at your serv- 
ice,” answered the same voice. 
“Now listen Mr. Santa, you make 
yourself as small as possible, al- 
though we know full well that 
won’t be very small.” At this a 
great deal of mischievous elfin 
laughter filled the air as altogether 
they shouted, “then we’ll shove 
and we’ll push, and a-heigh-ho-ho- 
here we go.” 

Then Skiddlewinks and all the 
little elves pushed and shoved and 
shoved and pushed. At first noth- 
ing happened, but at last Santa 
felt himself moving, slowly at first, 
then somewhat faster, until finally 
he landed with a loud bang right 
into the living room of that house 
—the house with the new fangled 
chimney. 

‘‘Phew—that should be a lesson 
to folks to stick to the good old- 
fashioned houses with the wide 
old-fashioned chimneys,” gasped 
Santa breathlessly, then remem- 
bering his manners he called, 
“Thanks Skiddlewinks, thanks 
friendly elves, and a Merry Christ- 
mas to you all,” but all Santa heard 
in return was some more elfin 
laughter, only this time it sound- 
ed faint and silvery-like. 

“Now everything is smooth sail- 
ing,” trilled Santa, as he took the 
presents out of his pack which 
were supposed to be left at the 
house with the new-fangled chim- 
ney. 

“Ha, ha, I won’t risk going up 
that chimney tonight,” he mut- 
tered. “Somewhat unusual, I sup- 
pose, but I’ll be on the safe side 
and leave by the front door.” 

But it wasn’t as easy as all that 


as Santa soon discovered, for when 
he turned the door knob he found 
he was locked in. He turned it this 
way and that way but he might 
just as well have saved his energy 
for nothing happened. 

By this time he was beginning 
to feel the strain of all this excite- 
ment, so with a tired sigh he sank 
down in the big easy chair to think 
the situation over. 

He didn’t know how long he had 
been there (in fact he may have 
had a nice little snooze all to him- 
self) when he heard someone say, 
“Do, I beg of you, have a piece of 
this Christmas cake.” 

Mr. Santa was somewhat star- 
tled to find it was a wee, grey 
mouse who was acting as hostess, 
but Santa’s sweet tooth needed no 
great urging. 

“Don’t care if I do,” he respond- 
ed good-humoredly. 


“It’s real tasty,” the grey mouse 
chattered in a cozy, friendly man- 
ner. “I’ve sampled some myself, 
and I declare the lady here can’t be 
beat when it comes to making 
cakes. I know who yeu are,” she 
continued, as she blinked and 
winked her sharp little eyes. 
“You’re Santa Claus, only I had 
a queer notion that this was the 
busiest night of the year for you.” 

“It isn’t a queer notion, it is my 
busiest night of the whole year,” 
heartily agreed Santa, “‘but,” here 
he gave an embarrassed cough, 
“but I’ve been unfortunately de- 
layed. First I got stuck in the chim- 
ney and would have been there 
now only for some kind elves, and 
now I find myself stuck, or rather 
I should say locked in here.” 

“Oh is that all?’ squeaked the 
grey mouse. “I can explain very 
easily. Very absent-minded people 
here, forever locking doors and 
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leaving keys on the outside. But as 
soon as you wish to leave I’ll slip 
under the door, and pass you the 
key, no hurry you understand.” 

“But I must hurry,” cried Santa, 
jumping to his feet. “I’m away be- 
hind schedule this very minute.” 

When the grey mouse slipped 
the key to Santa he reached in his 
pocket and brought forth a slice of 
cheese. 

“My best wishes for a _ nice 
Christmas,” and he made the grey 
mouse a low bow, as he handed it 
to her. 

“T’ll have a nice Christmas, 
never fear,” said the grey mouse. 
“plenty of this and plenty of that. 
and may I take this opportunity 
of wishing you a very Merry 
Christmas, Santa Claus.” 

And this time Santa went speed- 
ing on his way and without mis 
hap, delivered every package in his 
big sack. 

After every last one of them 
had been left to whom they should 
go to Santa turned his sleigh, with 
its eight tiny reindeer towards 
Christmas Town. 


“What a night it was!” he 
thought as he grinned from ear to 
ear. “Getting stuck in a chimney 
and having Skiddlewinks and his 
elves shove me down, then eating 
Christmas eake with that cute 
little grey mouse and how she got 
the key for me—my-my what a lot 
I'll have to tell Mrs. Santa Claus, 
but—at any rate the children all 
got their stockings filled and their 
presents delivered, which after all, 
is what really counts.” 


“And with a click of his tongue, 
and whistling a gay, little tune Old 
Santa went on his way thankful 
and relieved that everything had 
been taken care of for another 
Christmas. 


SIR SNOWMAN 
MILDRED VELEY HARDCASTLE 


Sir Snowman’s black eyes shone 
with glee, 
“This cold and frosty air suits 


me. 

Be is right here and have some 
un; 

There’s not a soul can make me 


” 


A dog came by and turned to see 

What caused this frozen snow- 
man’s glee. 

He barked and barked, hard as 
he could, 

But still that grinning snowman 
stood. 


A cat tried next to scare this man, 


Whose hat was just an old dish 
pan. 


She hissed and scratched and left 
one hole 


Where once had been a button- 
coal. 


But still Sir Snowman would not 
run, 


So Mr. Sun joined in the fun. 


He shone so bright, Sir Snow- 
man’s dream 


Became a coal and dishpan stream. 
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“Balsa Flower’ 
The Little Silky Ant-Eater 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


‘haw grew the silk-cotton 
trees, the balsa trees. The high 
roof of the jungle was as if in blos- 
som, though the blossoms were 
seed pods. It was as if a million 
milk-weed pods had burst, high 
among the branches. Each pod 
made a bunch of “silk-cotton.” In 
the starlight, the tops of the balsa 
trees looked as if tangled in a sil- 
ver cloud. 

Then one of the seed pods, or so 
it had looked to the old owl, un- 
wound itself. For it was not a fluff 
ball, but a small live creature as 
downy as a kitten. All day it had 
clung to the branch, curled up 
against the trunk with its pink 
soled feet tight clutched to hang 
on, and its long tail wound snugly 
about the furry ball that it made. 

The native children of this Cen- 
tral American jungle called the lit- 
tle creature “Balsa Flower.’’* 
For it looked exactly like just an- 
other bunch of the “silk-cotton” 
from a seed pod. 

By day she had hidden from the 
great bird, perhaps an eagle, that 
had watched, hungry eyed, for 
something alive among the 
branches. But now Balsa’s round 
black eyes shone in the starlight as 
she peered this way and that for 
her own supper. Ah! There went 
an ant, perhaps to its nest. 

Clinging to the branch as long 
as She could with her tail tip, Balsa 
drew herself along the limb, partly 
by walking with her thumbed hind 
feet, partly by digging the two 
claws in which each fore foot end- 
ed into the soft bark of the tree. 
She would follow that ant, for 
where there was one ant, there 
were always many. 

Balsa had one way of catching 
her food. When she came to the ant 
hill in the crotch of the tree, she 
thrust in her tongue. It was sticky 


*Flor de Balso, in Spanish. 


and as long as a worm, and when 
she drew it back to her mouth, 
three ants were caught fast on it. 
Um! How she did enjoy their tart 
flavor! Again and again she thrust 
in her tongue, reaching far into 
the ant hill. The ants made a nice 
meal, but it wasn’t much fun eat- 
ing alone every evening. 

Yet Balsa Flower had been alone 
since the last of her young neigh- 
bors had fallen to the ground be- 
low. The forest floor so far below 
was a fearsome place, where grew 
tall ferns and dense plant life. 
What manner of beasts hunted be- 
neath the ferns she could not see, 
but at times she heard their savage 
screech, and trembled at the sound. 
Never, never would she creep or 
fall to the ground; she would spend 
her life in the tree tops, where 
there were only bats and owls by 
night, and song birds by day. She 
had her long prehensile tail to help 
her cling to the branches even 
while she slept. If it rained, she 
curled in a hollow of the tree 
trunk. And if she was hungry, 
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there were always ants in this 
tropic land. The tree tops were the 
place for this small, soft creature 
that could neither fight nor run 
away from danger, a creature that 
had not even teeth—for she swal- 
lowed her ants whole. But the tree 
tops were a lovely world—if only 
she had not been alone! If only she 
had someone to play with! 

By and by she heard a faint 
sound as if paper were being torn. 
Balsa laid her ear to the tree trunk, 
and the sound came plainer. Balsa 
thought she knew what was hap- 
pening, and her round eyes shone 
bright with excitement. The 
“white ants,” the termites, made 
papery looking nests in the trees, 
and it took but one sweep of a claw 
to rip their sides. Hurrying back 
down her branch with her long 
nose testing the breeze, Balsa 
turned to walk out along a dead 
limb where the termites had long 
been at work. In the starlight she 
could see the huge ball that was 
the paper-thin shell of their den. 
And seated beside this papery den 
was another small creature as soft 
looking as the fluff of a balsa pod. 
Where he had come from, Balsa 
Flower did not know. Perhaps 
from a neighboring tree, for when 
the wind blew, one branch often 
brushed another, so that one could 
travel, squirrel-like, from tree to 
tree. 


Be that as it may, he was there, 
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another Little Silky Ant-eater like 
herself. And as he stood there on 
his hind legs, he would reach out 
first one fore paw, then the other, 


with its two claws, and tear at the - 


papery den of the big “white 
ants.” It was this that had made 
the ripping sound she had heard. 

Balsa made no sound, she just 
stood there watching while he ate. 
Thrusting in his sticky long 
tongue, he brought it back to his 
waiting mouth loaded with the 
white ants they loved to eat. For 


Whales 


long moments the new Little Silky 
Ant-eater did not turn, he just 
kept thrusting his wormlike 
tongue down the tunnels of the ter- 
mites’ nest. 

At last, though, he backed away, 
his furry stomach rounded. He 
made no move when Balsa put the 
finish to her own meal. Then, play- 
fully, she rose to her hind feet be- 
fore him, tail tip wrapped around 
the branch. And raising her furry 
arms before her face, she struck 
at him with her fore claws; but she 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


— children let us talk 
about some of the interesting ani- 
mals of the sea such as the whale 
and squid. In the first place I 
wish to tell you that there are 
animals that live in the sea as 
well as on land. Men who study 
as to how different creatures’ 
bodies are put together have defi- 
nitely found that the whale is an 
animal and not a fish. Moreover 
it is a mammal, which means that 
its babies are fed from its 
mother’s breast the same as our 
pussy-cat feeds her kittens. 

There are a number of kinds of 
whale but I shall tell you some 
about two different ones, the two 
that are hunted, one for its oil 
and the other for its whale-bone. 

The one hunted for its oil is 
the sperm whale. This monster of 
an animal when full grown may 
measure around fifty foot long 


and about twenty foot or more 
around at its biggest part. Its 
head forms about one third of its 
entire length. The head is very 
clumsy and big since here is 
found the big quantity of com- 
mercially valuable oil for which 
it is hunted. The whale’s body is 
covered with a thick layer of fat 
also which is very valuable. The 
oil from this fat or blubber is 
called sperm oil. 

Its eyes are set far back on its 
head and on top there is an organ 
from which water spouts when it 
comes up after a dive. This kind 
of whale has teeth in its lower 
jaw that are valuable because of 
their fine quality of ivory. Their 
usual haunt is in the colder cli- 
mates. 

The other whale hunted for 
commercial purposes is the one 
that lives far north also but this 


Battle of the Squid and Whale 
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was careful not quite to touch 
him. Playful in his turn, he too, 
rose to his hind feet, tail tip 
wrapped securely around the 
branch on which they stood. And 
fending off her make-believe at- 
tack, he too boxed at her with his 
clawed fore paw. So playing, they 
pursued each other through the 
tree top, stopping every so often, 
bodies anchored by their clutching 
tail tips lest they fall from their 
high leafy world. 


THE RISING MOON 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I saw the moon come up tonight 
Right close to Uncle’s shed, 
And, oh, it was a startling sight, 

It was so big and red. 


It looked to me ten times as big 


As when it’s way up high, 
And not a bit like that pale disc 
That sails across the sky. 


I wonder why it shrinks and 
fades 
While climbing up on high. 
Do playful clouds pour rain on 
it 
As it is passing by? 


one is wanted for the bone in its 
head,called whale-bone. This bone 
is most flexible and number as 
many as 380 on each side of the 
upper jaw, from where it ter- 
minates into long tough fringe- 
like hairs the center ones of 
which measure sometimes twelve 
foot in length. It is by means of 
this fringe-like arrangement, 
crustaceans and other minute 
whale food is strained out of each 
big mouthful of water taken. 

The whale is a mighty animal, 
still it cannot cope with the giant 
squid, another formidable crea- 
ture of the sea, when they meet 
in battle. The squid measures 
often sixty foot from tail fin to 
extreme end of its eight tentacles, 
that are most powerful. It has a 
kind of sharp beak which it 
strikes into its prey or enemy and 
thus inflicts a severe wound that 
weakens its enemy enough that 
its strong tentacles can then 
squeeze it to death. 

Be watching for me children 
for the next time I come with a 
story I shall tell you about the 
“paper nautilus,” and also the 
cuttlefish both of which are very 
interesting sea creatures. 
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Willow-Tip House 


GARALD LAGARD 


A LIGHT fall of snow sift- 
ed down over the hill and the flat 
places below it. It was as if Moth- 
er Nature was flouring a mould- 
ing board on which to roll out her 
Christmas cookies. And the river 
moved slowly, tugging at the 
paper-thin ice which fringed its 
banks. Linnet laughed and tossed 
the snow flakes from her hair, 
watching the ice spin lazily as 
the current at last caught it up and 
carried it along. Perry, busy on 
his knees, at last managed a sorry 
snowball, gray with the dirt in it 
and pitched it out into the river. 

“First snowball of the year!” 
he cried. 

Mr. Shoemaker’s dog George 
came bounding down the hill path, 
barking an excited welcome to 
both the children and the first 
snowfall. He snuffled in a tiny 
drift, sneezed, then licked his 
chops free of the clinging flakes. 

“George is happy about it,” Lin- 
net cried. ““George likes the snow.” 

“George likes almost every- 
thing,” said Mr. Shoemaker from 
the porch. “George is a very happy 
dog, especially when you and 
Perry come to see us.” 

“I’m happy too,” Perry said 
brightly. “Know why, Mr. Shoe- 
maker?” 

“Of course,” Mr. Shoemaker an- 
swered. “It’s almost Christmas.” 

“Oh,” said Linnet. “I'll bet 
= been peeking at the calen- 

ar.” 

Inside the little house on the hill 
everything was bright and warm 
from the crackling fire in the fire- 
place. And Mr. Shoemaker’s chairs 
were soft and deep, but the chil- 
dren seldom satin them: they liked 
to sprawl on the rug and watch the 
sparks strike against the fire 
screen or go dancing up the chim- 
ney. George dropped down be- 
tween them with a deep sigh of 
content, and stared sleepily into 
the fire. Mr. Shoemaker put an- 
other log where the flames could 
lick hungrily at it. There was a 
bundle of dried willow switches in 
the chimney corner, and Perry 
_ them out to be added to the 

re. 

“No, no,” Mr. Shoemaker said 
hastily. “That isn’t kindling. 
Please don’t burn up my gall speci- 
mens.” 

“Your what?’ Perry ques- 
tioned, and he looked curiously at 


the willow twigs. “They look just 
like sticks to me.” 

Mr. Shoemaker nodded. “I 
know. But look at the tip of each 
one. See what looks like a bud? 
Well, that isn’t a bud at all, it’s a 
gall, built by an insect. It is really 
a house, a willow-tip house, and 
it’s a wonderful and almost magi- 
cal job the insects did on it.” 


Linnet and Perry examined the 
queer little buds on the tip of the 
willows. They looked like the tiny 
cones seen on Christmas trees, un- 
til they looked more closely, when 
they seemed more like rosebuds. 
It was as if they had been shingled 
with petals, cream colored at the 
end, pink across the middle, and 
greenish silver at the wide bottom. 
And the shingles were fuzzy and 
soft to the touch. 

“Each one of those petals,” Mr. 
Shoemaker explained, “‘would have 
been an ordinary willow leaf, if a 
gallfly had not been looking for a 
place to build a home for her eggs. 
She chose the tip of the willow 
twig, in the spring when its 
growth was new, carefully stung 
it in exactly the right place and 
then left the building of the wil- 
low-tip house to the tree itself.” 

The children looked puzzled. 
Then Linnet asked, “But how and 
why does the tree build it? I don’t 
understand.” 

Mr. Shoemaker smiled. “No- 
body,” he replied, “understands all 
about it. Nobody but the gallfly, 
and the other insects which cause 
galls on plants. And of course they 
don’t understand—they just know 
what to do to make this magical 
thing happen. But the sting of the 
insect injures that part of the tree 
which goes to form the new 
growth. This part is called the 
cambium ring, and it lies between 
the outer bark and the true wood. 
So the tree begins at once to band- 
age its wound, just as your mother 
may tie up your finger if you cut 
it. The petals of the gall slowly 
harden into shape about the tiny 
egg the gall fly has deposited just 
before she stung the twig end. You 
see, the willow-tip house has its 
first occupant.” 

“It’s first?” Perry 
“Does it have more?” 

Mr. Shoemaker nodded. “Many 
more,” he said. “Willow-tip be- 
comes a sort of apartment house 


inquired. 


for the eggs of other gall insects 
who are unwilling or unable to 
start galls of their own. The saw- 
fly buzzes up, looks over the neigh- 
borhood and decides it will do to 
have her child grow up in. She is 
a relative of the wasp, but instead 
of a stinger she wears a tiny saw 
with which she sets to work on the 
willow gall. She saws the tiniest 
hole you could imagine, deep into 
willow-tip house. She lays a single 
egg in this hole, seals it up and flies 
away.” 

“And the others?” Linnet sug- 
gested. 

“The next one comes in the 
door,” Mr. Shoemaker said, “‘in the 
opening at the top of the gall. But 
she comes at night. She is the 
small gray moth, and she is very 
pretty. Her inner wings are gray 
as gray can be, her outer ones a 
brownish gray, fringed with still 
another shade of gray. She leaves 
an egg in one of the inner rooms of 
the gall, where it will hatch out 
and feed upon the inner lining of 
the bandage the willow tree 
thought she had prepared just for 
herself.” 

“And the gallfly thought she 
was preparing it just for herself,” 
Perry chuckled. “Where is the egg 
of the gallfly all this time?” 

“In the center of the gall,” Mr. 
Shoemaker answered. “She isn’t a 
very pretty baby. She is short— 
only an eighth of an inch long— 
and wriggly, and a yellow pink in 
color. You would think her rather 
unpleasant to look at. She was 
hatched out in the spring, and it 
has taken her until fall to grow 
even as large as she is. But she 
eats a great deal, and as the weath- 
er grows colder she starts to spin 
a silk nightgown for herself, to 
keep her snug all winter. And so 
she goes to sleep in the center 
room of willow-tip house.” 

“All around her,” Mr. Shoemak- 
er continued, “are the grubs of 
other insects, sleeping soundly in 
their own rooms. Nothing disturbs 
them. The winter rains fall on the 
willow tree. Snow drifts down over 
it. The winds whip its leaves and 
branches, but the sleepers in wil- 
low-tip house only awaken when 
spring comes with its warm sun- 
shine.” 

“Will the grubs in these galls 
hatch out?” Linnet asked, point- 
ing to the bundle of willow twigs 
in the chimney corner. 

“Of course,” replied Mr. Shoe- 
maker. “And then we will be able 
to tell all the kinds of insects which 
have deposited their eggs in the 
house the gallfly started. Her own 
grub is making a_ wonderful 
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change in shape now. Soon she will 
no longer be a shapeless sort of 
worm, but will have two tiny 
wings and the beginning of six 
legs. But she will still stay in her 
silk nightgown for a long time yet. 
Then in the spring she will look 
like a small mosquito, and she will 
stir and push her way out of the 
nightgown and up the wall of her 
room to the door. Here she will see 
light for the first time.” 


“Then,” Perry questioned, “does 
she have any more use for the 
house?” 

Mr. Shoemaker shook his head. 
“‘Now she must hurry to begin a 
gall of her own on a willow twig. 
For it is spring, the willow leaves 
are starting to form, and she has 
no time to fly about in the sun. 
There must be a new willow-tip 
house to shelter the egg which she 
will soon lay.” 


Billy and His Sister 


(The Story of an Eagle Family) 
MARGARETTA HARMON 


ie east wind sang through 
the lofty crags above Lone Lake. 
From the valleys it brought a 
faint fragrance of early spring 
blossoms. But it also swept snow 
down from the rocky ledges. The 
flakes fluttered like chilly white 
butterflies around a mother eagle 
and her nest. 

For a month or more she had 
sat on her two white eggs, waiting, 
waiting. Sometimes she grew tired 
or hungry. Then she would cry out. 
At once the watchful father bird 
would appear to take his turn on 
the nest. 

One morning the tired mother 
bird did not leave the nest. Her 
sharp ears had heard faint sounds 
coming from one of her eggs. She 
looked into the soft, warm dark- 
ness beneath her breast. A tiny, 
pointed beak was_ cracking 
through one of the shells. 

“Cr-r-r! Cr-r-r!” the mother 
eagle clucked softly. The baby 
seemed to hear and understand. 
For a few moments later, he was 
shaking the last sticky fragment 
of egg-shell off his awkward little 
body. 

What a funny fellow he was, 
blinking up at his proud mother! 
Indeed, even she could scarcely 
call him beautiful. His eyes bulged 
like glassy marbles. His feet were 
big and ugly. He had no feathers 
at all. And his bill was so huge 
and so heavy he could hardly lift 
it on his flimsy neck. That was 
how he earned his nickname— 
Billy. 

Billy’s little sister came out of 
her shell next day. She was small- 
er and much more timid than her 
big brother. Her cry was only a 
faint squeak. Billy’s squawks, 
especially when he was hungry, 
could be heard far and wide. 


No wonder he got more than his 
share of the bits of fish which his 
parents brought to the nest. And 
no wonder he grew still bigger 
and noisier than Little Sister. 

Weeks passed. In the warm, 
sunny nest, the baby birds began 
to lose their soft, gray down. Little 
black feathers appeared on their 
wings. Billy began to feel strong- 
er. He would ieap into the air and 
flutter his skinny wings a bit. 
Then, “Thump!” He would fall 
back into the nest again. 

Little Sister, as might be ex- 
pected, was slower in sprouting 
her wing feathers. She watched 
her brother a while, then tried her 
wings too. Perhaps she didn’t 
want him to think she was too 
timid. 

But Billy didn’t even notice Lit- 
tle Sister. He was much too busy 
showing her how much smarter 
and bigger and braver he was than 
she. When flying lessons really 
began, though, he was not so bold 
as he thought he was. 

The father bird stood on the 
very edge of the nest. He spread 
his wide wings. An instant later 
he soared off into space. 

“Ki-kri-kri!” he screamed back 
at Billy. In eagle language it was 
his way of saying, “Try this, son. 
It’s lots of fun!” 

Billy too stood up on the edge of 
the nest. He looked out. It was 
high and scarey. He wasn’t sure he 
dared set out. 

“Kri-kri!”’ clucked Little Sister 
in that funny voice of hers. To 
Billy it might have sounded like: 
“Go ahead, brother. I’m sure you 
can do it.” 

That was just the encourage- 
ment Billy needed. He jumped into 
space and fluttered his wings. But 
they were weak. The feathers on 
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LEARNING THINGS 
CLARA G, CORNELL 


Some people think that boys 
and girls 
Like just to play and run, 
But they are wrong. We’re fond 
of school, 
For learning things is fun. 


Arithmetic is like a game: 
The rules don’t change a mite, 
And all examples worked by 
them 
Are sure to be just right. 


While hist’ry tells us wondrous 
tales 
Of men of long ago; 
The deeds they did, because 
they’re true, 
Beat any movie show. 


Both science and geography 
Are full of interest too; 
They teach us things about the 
earth 
Of use our whole life through. 


The more we learn, the more we 
can 
Enjoy the things we see, 
For learning shows there’s 
more to them 
Than there appears to be. 


them were still small. Suddenly he 
felt himself falling, falling, fall- 
in 


g. 
“Kri!” shrieked the frightened 
little fellow. 

“Kri-kri!” 
from the nest. 

The eaglets need not have wor- 
ried. Their parents were ready for 
this. The big father bird swooped 
under his fluttering baby. Billy 
landed squarely on the broad, 
feathered back. He clung there 
with his sharp talons until his 
father brought him safely back 
to the nest. 

The summer passed. Little Sis- 
ter too learned to fly. Like Billy, 
she found out hew to catch fish in 
the nearby lake. She waited on the 
rocks to grab them when they 
arose to the surface to snap at 
flies. She learned how to frighten 
away the duck-hawk, speediest of 
all birds, when it came near the 
nest. 

Only one kind of enemy the 
eagle family ever needs to fear. 
He is the human hunter. If the 
handsome birds escape his cruel 
gun, they may live much longer 
than you or I. For the American 
eagle sometimes reaches the age of 
150 years! 


echoed his sister 


A Christmas Toy 


LITTLE folks enjoy discussing 
Christmas toys; and what Santa 
might bring them. 

The children may participate in 
creative constructive work; such 
as cutting out free hand objects 
made from colored construction 
paper. For example, a blue wagon 
with red wheels pasted on it. Each 
child can make his own original 
story about his constructed toy. 
The child will write in manuscript 
writing; or the teacher can type it 
for the child. I teach first grade; 
and typed little short stories on 
white paper with my primer type- 
writer. A large green evergreen 
shaped tree of green construction 
paper was put on a bulletin board. 
Above the tree, a placard in large 
red manuscript writing, write the 
following: 


Did You Ever, Ever See 
A Gay Reading Christmas Tree? 


The finished products with their 
stories are to be tacked with thumb 
tacks on or under the Christmas 
tree. The story might be something 
like this: 


I am a new wagon. 
or 
This is a new wagon. 
It is blue and red. 
The wagon can go fast. 
It will make Dick happy. 


Children can read all the stories 
on the bulletin board. That is, have 
the opportunity; and with aid if 
necessary., Then, each child may 
select one story and read orally to 
the class. 

Much originality and initiative 
can be involved in a project of this 
kind. 

—THELMA C. SHANNON 


Confusing Words for Beginners 


IN the fall of the year when 
the first grade comes into my room 
to become second graders, I find 
they are confused with these two 
words HOW and NOW; SAW and 
WAS. These words can not be pre- 
sented with pictures so I teach 
the sound H and the sound N. I 
call H the tired dog sound—a dog 
who has been running fast and put 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


a row of H’s on the board and let 
the pupils give me words that start 
with H; then I call N the NOSE 
SOUND and put a row of N’s on 
the board and draw a nose. 

Then the children give words 
beginning with the nose sound. 

When I teach SAW, I put the 
snake sound on the board—S, and 
have children give words starting 
with the snake sound. Then they 
see that saw and was do not look 
alike. I tell them WAS starts with 
the wind sound and so does WENT 
and WERE, etc. This has worked 
like magic with the slower group. 


Christmas Tree Decorations 


F oRMERLY we allowed the 
children to bring decorations from 
their homes to adorn our annual 
classroom Christmas tree, but we 
found this procedure impractical 
in many ways. The ornaments be- 
came broken or lost and where 
many children brought, it was 
very difficult to identify each 
pupil’s property when the tree was 
dismantled. Therefore we decided 
to put on the tree only decorations 
made at school in the classroom. 
Using heavy cardboard, the chil- 
dren constructed candy canes, 
miniature Christmas trees and 
Santa Claus models—not to men- 
tion numerous toys. Then with 
bright poster paper, they made the 
usual chains which contributed 
greatly to glorify the tree. The 
children felt the tree was much 
more theirs because they had done 
it all themselves. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Bell Ringers 


At Christmas time bells play 
a large part in the Christmas cele- 
bration. Therefore, we introduced 
at this season of the year, an inter- 
esting feature. First, we had each 
child bring any kind of bell he or 
she might own. An unusual collec- 
tion resulted. Then, in order to 
give each child a chance to use his 
own bell in a practical way, we al- 
lowed them to take turns ringing 
the class to order at the beginning 
and ending of periods all through 
the day. The idea was so successful 
it was continued for a longer per- 
iod than just at Christmas time. 
—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Naming Rows as Streets 


| HAVE a class of 38 children 
and the desks are immovable. That 
means that the children must re- 
main more or less in their seats 
during many of the periods. To 
avoid monotony, for obvious rea- 
sons we are constantly changing 
the children’s places in the row 
and the children enjoy saying they 
are moving to another “street.” 
Thus, was formed the idea to name 
these rows or streets. Unlike real 
streets the names changed each 
month. We began with familiar 
colors—for example, at first it 
was “red, orange, yellow, green 
and blue.” At Christmas time, for 
instance, they changed to “Holly 
Street, Santa Claus Ave., Ever- 
green Lane, Christmas Tree 
Park,” etc. The children took 
great pride in keeping their own 
street neat and clean. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Relief Period 


WHEN my pupils become 
restless, I have a relief period to 
help overcome this. A few min- 
utes spent in singing songs, say- 
ing nursery rhymes, telling 
stories, or a stretching exercise is 
a good way to rest them. 

This may be done anytime 
when the children show signs of 
fatigue. This is a class of 24 
pupils in the 2nd grade. 


—ELNORA HENNEY 


An Attractive Christmas Tree 


My class and I always put 
forth special effort to have an at- 
tractive Christmas tree with little 
or no expense. 

The following things are used 
for decoration. Nuts of all kinds 
gilded, egg shells colored with 
water colors and strung, paper 
ornaments such as paper dolls, 
stars, angels, Santa Claus and 
doilies, popcorn strung, Sycamore 
buttons, sweet gum balls, pine 
cones, either colored or gilded or 
wrapped in tin foil. If you use a 
tree with thorns, you can place 
cotton paper and clematis seeds 
on the tips of the thorns and 
small branches. 

—ELNORA HENNEY 
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The Poetry Corner 


WINTER SCENE 
ESTHER H. DOOLITTLE | 


Somebody came while I slept last 
night; 

He drew upon the glass, 

In sparkling white, an ocean 
scene, 

Where tall ships meet and pass. 

Their rigging’s strung with dia- 
monds, 

Their silver hulls are tossed 

On crystal waves with beaded 
crests; 

The artist is—Jack Frost! 


ICE CANDY 
SYBIL McKINLEY 


One night the snow fell on our 
roof 
And on the trees and ground. 
To run on off and play. 
The snow ran to the very edge 
Decided it would stay. 


The roof got mad and told the 
snow 
To run on off and play. 
The snow ran to the very edge 
Decided it would stay. 


Then Old Man Winter played a 
trick 
And changed the snow to ice. 
It looked like rows of candy sticks 
Just hanging there so nice. 


MAGIC IN THE NIGHT 
SHEILA STINSON 


Last night the little people came 

From far beyond the hill; 

And worked for hours beneath the 
moon 


With patience, speed and skill. 


They touched the hemlock tips 
with green 

From out their paint-cans, tall, 

They blew their breaths on dry 
brown seeds 

That lay beside the wall. 


They peeped into a robin’s nest 
To see that all was well, 
Unfolded yellow jonquil buds 
And rang the first bluebell. 


They worked like trojans all night 
ong 
Until the dawn’s first light... 


Then nodding wisely, hands on lips 
They took a hurried flight. 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Candles in the windows glowing 
Send their golden light 

Out across the wintry darkness 
Vanquishing the night. 


Cheery greetings they are giving 
To each passerby, 
Spreading wide the joy of Christ- 


mas, 
Making the hearts beat high. 


Candles in the windows shining 
Reach out in the night: 
Though they’re small, their beams 
so joyous 
Make the world more bright. 


WAVES 
ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 
By the golden sun of morning, 
Mid-day and afternoon, 
By evening’s first white-flowering 
stars 
And by night’s silver moon 
The sea’s gray horses come and go 
Swiftly along the shore, 
Leaving their shining hoofprints 
on 
The sand outside our door. 


NO THANKS 
NORA LEE 


I’m glad I don’t live way up North 

In houses made of ice and snow. 

I’m sure I wouldn’t care for one. 

I’d shiver most to death I know. 

Today we built one in our yard. 

It was a lovely big igloo. 

But while I smoothed the walls 
inside, 

Somebody on the roof fell through. 


SNOWFLAKES 
ESTHER H, DOOLITTLE 


I know you come to tuck them in, 

The daisies and the clover, 

To blanket all the sleeping roots, 

Until the winter’s over, 

But, tell me, Snowflakes, whisper 
it, 

Softly on the side, 

Don’t you come a little bit, 

Just so we can slide? 
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LITTLE BOY’S WIND 
SONG 


ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


The Wind’s a merry fellow, 

A jolly little elf, 

Who spends long hours talking 
To no one but himself. 


He slides down every green hill- 
side 

And swings in every tree. 

Sometimes he knocks up on our 
door 

And says, “Please play with me!” 


The Wind’s a merry fellow, 

A happy little sprite, 

Who runs away with old men’s 
hats 

As well as my red kite. 


He makes the kitten’s fur stand up 

And Mother’s hair fall down, 

And teaches Monday’s wash to 
dance 

On every line in town. 


THE BIRDS’ FAREWELL 
PARTY 


SHEILA STINSON 


The birds gave a farewell party 
And invited guests galore. 

They sent out invitations to 

At least a score or more. 


They asked little Mr. Cricket 

To help them lead the band; 
They all knew he could fiddle best 
Of any in the land. 


A few remaining butterflies, 
And dusty golden bees, 

A small brown bunny rabbit 
Who hopped beneath the trees. 


Their table held the strangest 
lunch, 

Carrots, a flower or two, 

Some seeds from off the tall dead 
grass, 

And small bugs, quite a few. 


When it was over they all said, 
That really everything 

Had been so nice they’d celebrate 
When they returned next spring. 


OUR THANKS TO THEE 
EDNA HAMILTON 


We thank thee, Lord, 
That near or far 
You lead the way 
To Bethlehem’s star! 
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Question: What would you do with a “showoff” 
child? I have a little boy in my second grade who 
seems never to be happy unless he is the center of 
the stage. 


ANSWER: It may be that the child in question is 
poor in his work (you have not said) and must seek 
some means of getting attention. If this be the case, 
I should give him the right sort of attention and 
leadership, helping with the traffic, sharpening the 
pencils, passing the materials, etc. It may be that 
the child has been pampered at home and expects 
the same attention in the classroom. If so, I should 
recommend paying no attention whatever to his 
antics for a while and note results. 


Question: Do you think every first grade child 
should read through a certain number of readers? 


ANSWER: Most assuredly, I do not. The answer 
to this question depends wholly on the ability of the 
class in question. Some first grade children may read 
through 20 small books while others do a very fine 
piece of work if they complete four. Reading ability 
should not be judged by the number of books a child 
travels through, but by the skills, tastes, habits and 
appreciations which he achieves. 


Question: Do you think the words for the spelling 
lesson should be taken from a textbook? Is this 
sufficient for the children? 


ANSWER: I should suggest three spelling lists— 
one taken from the regular text, another from the 
general classroom needs (from arithmetic, art, 
language, reading, social studies, etc.) and a third, 
— list—one to meet the needs of each 
child. 


Question: Can you suggest a good book for a 
teacher to read that leads to a better understand- 
ing of what one may do to improve his methods 
of getting along not only with himself but with 
other people as well? 


ANSWER: Yes, I can. I would recommend most 
highly Harry Emerson Fosdick’s On Being a Real 
Person, published by Harper Bros. 


Question: Do you think a teacher should have 
charge of an extremely slow-moving group for 
two years in succession? 


ANSWER: That would depend greatly upon the 
teacher herself. Many teachers are especially gifted 
and enjoy the slow-moving group. Many teachers do 
their best work here. Some school systems alternate 
teachers and groups each year so that the teacher 
one year has a superior group, the next year a 
slow-moving group. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration, YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


Question: How do you interpret the term “good 
discipline’? 


ANSWER: I presume to some, the well disciplined 
child is the one who obeys instantly whatever com- 
mand is given. For generations, the combination of 
obedience and silence has been the idea of discipline. 
In this case, the disciplined child gives his will over 
to another person by no choice of his own. He does 
no thinking about it. He shows no intelligence. He 
makes no decisions. To others, we believe, that the 
problem of control not only in the classroom but. in 
the homes is of more far-reaching importance and 
significance than the matter of a slavish command. 
The problem of control which every classroom 
teacher meets is on a small scale the same problem 
which confronts the democracy. The teacher who is 
wise realizes that the highest form of control comes 
from within, not from without. Real discipline is a 
growth of one’s self. It consists of thinking, plan- 
ning, judging, evaluating, deciding, measuring. The 
child should be looked upon as a respected individual 
with high abilities to direct his thought and action 
intelligently. Every teacher, as well as parent, 
should hold as his ideal that form of self control for 
children that comes from within as a result of sound 
thinking. 


Question: I was so happy to find the article, “The 
Whys and Wherefores of Adjustment Groups” 
in this month’s American Childhood. Today I 
was given.an Adjustment Group in second grade 
so I found the article both timely and interesting. 
Will you please tell me where I can obtain Dolch’s 
Basic Sight Vocabulary? I shall appreciate any 
suggestions as to procedure, materials and infor- 
mation concerning this group. Please send me a 
list of Pre-Primers, Primers and First Readers. 


ANSWER: I am glad you are happy with your Ad- 
justment Group and that you enjoy our magazine. 
Dolch’s Basic Sight Vocabulary is found in “Read- 
ing and the Educative Process” by Witty-Kopel, 
Ginn. Here is a list of suggestive Pre-Primers, 
Primers and First Readers: Baker—the curricu- 
lum Readers Pre-Primer, Primer, First Reader, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1934. Cordts — The New 
Path to Reading, Pre-Primer, Primer, First 
Reader, Ginn, 1935. Tuttle — Our Book World 
Series Pre-Primer, Primer, First Reader, Long- 
mans Green, 1932. Durrell & Sullivan—Steps to 
Reading (each book) World Book Co., 19438. Oats— 
The Work-Play Book (each boek) Macmillan Co., 
1930-7. Gray—Curriculum Foundation Series, Scott, 
Foresman, 1941. Storm—Guidance in Reading Series 
(each book) Lyons & Carnahan, 1940. Witty—Read- 
I Interest (each book) D. C. Heath, Boston, 
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Safety Poster 
(See Page 23) 

Always look where you are go- 
ing. Is the boy in the poster look- 
ing where he is going? What will 
happen to him? Can he see over 
the armload of parcels he is carry- 
ing? Is it safe to carry a load like 
this? 

Color the trousers of the boy 
with the parcels a dark brown, 
also his shoes; his jacket and cap 
green and mittens red. 

The newsboy has on a yellow or 
tan sweater and dark blue trous- 
ers. The brick building is brick 
red, pavement very light grey and 
light pole a dark grey or black. 


Health Poster 
(See Page 22) 

Do you brush your teeth every 
day? How many times a day? 
When is the best time to brush 
them? 

Name some other ways we can 
care for our teeth. (ex. foods we 
eat, chewing, seeing a dentist twice 
a year.) 

Color the poster: Tooth brush 
handle is red, the paste tube is or- 
ange with a yellow band and oval. 
Half circle at bottom is dark blue 
and upper part of background a 
light yellow. Write over letters 
with red crayon. 


Decorated Greetings 
(See Page 44) 

Inexpensive note paper from 
the dime stores will lend itself 
well for this problem. Whole 
sheets of folded writing paper 
may also be decorated in an in- 
teresting manner. Illustrations 1 
and 2 show simple possibilities in 
folded writing paper. If the writ- 
ing paper is tinted, the inside 
folder may be added of folded 
white typing paper. 

3—Outline the snowman in 
light blue. Add scarf, mittens and 
cap of gay colors. The edge of the 
snow should also be outlined in 
a tint of blue. Write or print the 
greeting across the top in red ink. 
Cut off the right hand corner of 
the paper along the edge of the 
design. 

4— Here the decoration is in the 
center at the top of the paper. See 
how the cutting is planned about 
the painted design. 

5—First, cut off a small corner 
from the upper, right edge. Trace 
this against the cut line. This 
gives the effect of a turned cor- 
ner. Add sketch of holly. A nar- 
row line of light gray, added after 
all the painting is done, will sup- 
ply a shadow to the bent corner. 

6—The little angel design is 


especially nice. If outlines are 
desired on figure, we suggest the 


yellow hair be outlined in a 
slightly deeper yellow, the pink 
dress outlined in a deeper pink, 
etc. See how the outline has been 
kept simple by making the wing 
touch the arm. The stars in vari- 
ous tints of light blue are painted 
on the inside of the back folder. 

This design is interesting with 
its cut area on either side of the 


flame. Trace the circle for this, | 


as well as the curve for the cor- 
ner, from a prepared sketch. 

Additional suggestions for dec- 
orations are to be found on pages 
24 and 25. The Christmas bells 
were traced from a cut pattern. 
Fold the scratch paper when cut- 
ting the bell so both sides will be 
alike. The cut edge of the paper 
follows the ribbon. 

The cut edge on the other card 
was first drawn with the aid of a 
ruler placed over the sprig of 
greenery, page 25. 

Paint the heel of the sock first, 
and then add the white and red 
stripes on either side. Be sure to 
leave a white highlight on the 
red berries when painting the 
same. 

The candle may be any delicate 
tint with a yellow flame and 
bright red-orange ribbon. The 
stars may be of different colors. A 
decorative, cut corner may be 
added to this design. 


Primary Arithmetic 


Seat Work 
(See Page 25) 

Here we have some simple 
problems concerning the making 
and selling of Christmas cards. 

hy not mount ten or more 
Christmas cards (old ones) on the 
blackboard. Tag each one with a 
price, as one cent, two cents, etc. 


Write out’a list of simple addition | 


problems concerning these. Arith- 


metic in this guise is a great deal | 


of fun. 
The simple illustrations may be 


an inspiration to card making at | 


this season. 


Primary Reading Seat 


Work 
(See Page 24) 


At a time when the making of | 
Christmas cards and gifts seems | 
tc dominate the spirit of the class- | 
room, it is interesting to read | 


about such matters. Let the chil- 
dren make cards for parents, 
relatives and friends. The prob- 
lem holds two great joys,—one, 


the making of the card, and the | 


other, the pleasure it bestows 
upon the recipient. 
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CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 


Promote 
Greater Understanding 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 
and 


OUR UNITED STATES 


Just published—two books to help 
you achieve this goal in your class- 
room. Contain motivating mate- 
riali—make studies attractive, in- 
teresting, purposeful. 


Our Good Neighbors (revised edition) 
contains study outlines, art and 
craft projects, maps, reference data 
on Canada, Mexico, all the Central 
and South American republics. A 
proved success, Second large print- 
ing. 


Our United States (new—different) 
contains study outlines, art and 
craft projects, maps, reference data 
on Alaska, District of Columbia, 
and eleven States of the Union. 


60c each postpaid 
Both for only $1.00 postpaid 
(A saving of 20c) 


Payment must accompany order. 


For Classroom Activities 
Every Day of the Month 


Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES 


|Every month new, different, practical 
teaching aids, art and craft projects, 
ideas that help you motivate all subjects 
| of the curriculum. Kindergarten and pri- 
| mary material in abundance. 

| 


} | FREE: Project material. If you are not ac- 
| || quainted with Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
||| send for free specimen project sheets. 


$3.00 per year 
(10 consecutive issues starting 
current month) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Dept. ACI2 
4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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SHARE YOUR CHRISTMAS! Add to 
this year's shopping list a gift of warm 
new clothing for a Russian child. Warm 
the body and the heart, too, of one of 


Russia's 15,000,000 war orphans or 
refugees waiting for parents who may 
never return. Bring or send your gift— 
a pair of slippers, a muffler, woolen 
sweater, a dress, suit or any such prac- 
tical and precious article of clothing— 
to your local Russian War Relief head- 
quarters. Special gay Christmas gift tags, 
with space for your name and address, 
are available and these can be pinned 
or tied to your gift. Help send a ship- 
load of Christmas cheer to Russia's 


children. 


Salvation Army Minds the Babies 
While Mothers Work and 
Fathers Go to War 
Down in old Cherry Street, 
right in the shadow of Brooklyn 
Bridge, stands the first day nur- 
sery established by The Salvation 
Army in 1889. Today many New 
York working wives of service 
men entrust their youngsters to 
the Army while they go to work. 
One of them, who brings little 
Teddy to the nursery every day, 
has just received a Silver Star 
medal awarded to her husband 
for gallantry in Sicily—Staff Ser- 
geant John B. Worozbyt of Com- 

pany L, 16th Infantry. 

The nursery is conducted upon 
the basis of ability to pay. A typi- 
cal soldier’s wife receives $80 a 
month from his pay, plus the 
Government allotment. That is a 
slender livelihood and wives have 
gone to work. The Army encour- 
ages them to seek light work and 
less pay rather than the other 
way around. Twenty dollars a 
week would be the average in the 
Cherry Street nursery family. 
Such a mother can be sure of her 
child’s welfare from 7:30 in the 
morning to 5:00 in the evening 
for $1.20 a week and the price 
goes down where there are more 
children. This service costs the 
Army $11 a week and includes 
daily health inspection by attend- 
ing nurses and medical care when 
required. For 15 cents additional 
per week dental care is supplied. 
Children of a dozen nationalities 
td Army nursery care every 

ay. 


— THOUSANDS OF EMERGENCY VACANCIES — 
West including Ariz., Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. 
Grades $1800-$2200; H.S. $2000-$3000 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Throughout the country other 
Army nurseries are tending the 
children of working mothers— 
not only the wives of service men, 
but of any mother. The work has 
special significance in war days, 
affording mothers a chance to 
work, relieving them of anxiety 
about children left at home, and 
furthermore helping them to 
guide the youngsters in their first 
formative years. Army settle- 
ment workers strive more and 
more to prevent “social cas- 
ualties” and the nurseries are 
cornerstones of this work. 


THE READING CLINIC 
School of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


PRELIMINARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Seminar on Reading Disabilities, January 29 to 
February 2, 1945 


Conference on Reading Instruction, June 26 to 
June 29, 1945 


The Reading Clinic Staff of the 
School of Education, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, is sponsoring 
two important meetings on read- 
ing problems during 1945. 

The Annual Seminar on Read- 
ing Disabilities will be held from 
January 29 to February 2, 1945. 
Demonstrations and discussions 
on a differentiated program for 
analyzing and typing, or classify- 
ing, reading disabilities will be 
conducted by the Staff of the 
Reading Analysis Unit of the 
Reading Clinic. Remedial tech- 
niques will be demonstrated and 
discussed by the staff of the 
Reading Clinic Laboratory 
School. A number of visiting 
speakers and demonstrators have 
been included. The program has 
been planned to interest remedial 
teachers, school psychologists, 
speech teachers, neurologists, 
otologists, and vision specialists. 

From June 26 to June 29, 1945, 
the Reading Clinic Staff will con- 
duct the Annual Conference on 
Reading Instruction. This Con- 
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ference deals with classroom 
problems, The activities are dif- 
ferentiated for elementary and 
secondary teachers, college teach- 
ers, special class teachers, speech 
teachers, and school psycholo- 
gists. 

Copies of the program and in- 
formation on transportation 
schedules may be obtained from 
Miss Betty J. Haugh, Reading 
Clinic Secretary. Those desiring 
college credit, especially Gradu- 
ate School credit, for the seminar 
should register in advance with 
the Director of the Reading 
Clinic. 

EMMETT A. BETTS, 
Research Professor and 


Director of the Reading Clinic 


Cducalion 


courses eachers gradi 
Sept. 1s, Mid. -year: Sen. 29. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN PARKER, Pres. Box 412R EVANSTON, ILL. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S | 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Company. 
A complete stock of their mer- 


chandise is carried in Kansas City 
at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROBS., Inc., 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


= 
ll term: 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


Children 
in Primary 
Grades do much 
better Modeling with 


MARK 
LAY MADE IN U.S-A. 
than with any other modeling material. Plasteline seems to be just naturally inspirational. It 
suggests all the things little fingers can make — animals, figures, flowers, fruits, etc. Its soft 
pastel colors lend beauty and variety, and help to make every modeling lesson more delightful. 


Teachers, too, recommend Made in the following colors: 
456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 
' 456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
/L A\ Ly Wh LY 456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta 
ee 456J Cream (Red) 
for this material is so clean that it all the Price, per pound 
untidiness caused by ordinary clays. No aftermath of 4 
lost time in “cleaning up” is necessary where Plasteline ae otta, Bronze Green, Dar 
is used—just put it away in its box until next time. 


PLASTELINE also allows the teacher to first work 
out her project in its entirety, and when all details are 
satisfactory she simply molds the Plasteline into a roll 
again and it is ready for the pupil’s use. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not 
soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is 
ready for modeling when taken from the package. 


Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 


OSITE CLAY- 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 
ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 
AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 
EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 
DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
Order from your school supply dealer. ART SCHBOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD.MASSACHUSETTS 
SPRINGFIELD (2), MASS. 


New York (10):200FifthAve., 811S.Wabash Ave., Chicago (5) 
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| , This year make it a beautiful Christmas 


with the colorful daytime illumination 
spread thru your classroom or home by 


Cathedral CHindows 


All the pageantry and splendor, all the peace and beauty of a true 
Old-Time Christmas. This year, more than ever, children need the 
inspiration and promise that these windows provide. Each tells a 
story in resplendent color—combined they symbolize the full meaning 
of the season. 


Flood Your Classroom with the Light 
of Christmas Glory 


from these lovely Cathedral Windows. Hung in your classroom 
windows, the daylight streams through them in soft multi-colored 
hues, creating a joyful atmosphere of peaceful splendor .. . 

They are made of transparent paper, printed in rich, Old Master 
colors, mounted on black cardboard veined in faithful imitation of 
lead-filled stained glass; so durable they'll last to beautify many a 
future Christmas. 


Four subjects: (Sold in sets of four only): 
The Wise Men Christmas Candles 
Christmas Angel Carol Singers 
Size 12” wide, 17” high. 
Price, per set, postpaid, $1.15 


For the Holiday Sand Table or Story Illustration Project 


THE HOLY FAMILY 


By Louise D. Tessin 


A Christmas seatwork with outline prints to be colored, 

cut out and constructed. It represents the principal ie 
characters associated with the Nativity, each figure a ’ » 
separate unit for arrangement in group formation. The A al 
designs are on cardboard heavy enough to stand up- 


‘y 
af \4 
right with easel back. Six sheets, size 9x11. The portfolio | § a 


cover provides a beautiful color guide. 


No. 9187 Price, postpaid, 45c 


New Ideas for Christmas CREATIVE ART 
are among the bright spots of FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


—reindeer and Santa Claus, gay Christmas trees and 
cards, book titles and an abundance of original lessons 
in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal Drawing, Con- 
structing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, all 
types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, 
Landscape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. 
All projects are practicable with the ordinary, simple 
equipment, crayons, paints and papers common to every 
school. 


—a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step of the 
work for each problem. For grades | to 8. 


Sample book and Teacher's Manual (State 
Grade) 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one 
Teacher's Manual (State Grade) $3.75. 


*@e 
Order from your School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 
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